Procter & Gamble try out direct 
selling in the East and may 
eliminate the jobber entirely 


in marketing Ivory Soap— 
See Page 84 


Winchester Company adopts 
United Drug Company plan of 
selling through exclusive stock- 


holder dealers— 
See Page 92 


Intensive sales tactics increase 
the sales for Grennan’s Wilson 
Pound Cake 1000% over corre- 
sponding period last year— Story 


of the campaign— 
See Page 90 


And a lot of other news about what is 
soing on in the sales world, as well as 
fifteen of the most practical and helpful 
articles for sales managers that ever ap- 
peared at one time in one magazine 


Twenty Five Cents a Copy 


Here’s a good business investment— 


Prices and items are changing 
so rapidly today that a bound catalog becomes 
obsolete soon after it is off the press. Bound 
catalogs are rendered inaccurate by even a few 
changes in the entire line. 


That is why many of the more 
progressive business houses have come to publish 
their catalogs in loose-leaf and sectional form. 
They realize that the purchase of 


Badger Loose-Leaf 
Catalog Binders 


is a common-sense business proposition and a 
profitable investment. 


john \) Farwell Company 
id “ICAGO 


Many of them have found that the saving 
in printing alone has paid for the investment. Others find 
that the investment eliminates the necessity of carrying 
samples and sample trunks—-excess baggage is done away 
with—-time and labor is saved. 


Your salesman will appreciate it, because 
it enables him to keep the most up-to-date information 
neat and orderly. He has but one catalog to refer to when 
making a sale. It will save him time and labor and it will 
increase his value to you. 


Badger Catalog Section 12 illustrates and describes 
our loose-leaf catalog binders. 
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CONGRESS HOTEL 
AND ANNEX 


CHICAGO 


November 3, 1919. 


Mr. J. Mitchel Thorsen, 
Business Manager, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


I asked the clerk in charge of 
our news-stand what magazine he sold the most copies of 
to the guests of the Congress Hotel, and I am very glad 
to be able to tell you that he confirmed your statenent 
that Cosmopolitan enjoys a greater sale at the Congress 
Hotel than any other magazine. 


To my mind the fact that Cosmo- 
politan is the preferred magazine of the people who make 
their headquarters at the Congress when they are visit- 
ing Chicago, is indicative, unquestionably, of the high 
type of readers that Cosmopolitan must have throughout 
the country. 


I say this because the Congress 
for over a period of years has enjoyed the patronage of 
the best people from one end of the country to the other, 
and these people are in most instances the leaders of the 
respective commnities in which they live when at home, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) John Burke, 


Manager. 
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Making the Buyer Want It 


By A. C. MacMahon 


Of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Mr. MacMahon is well known as a lecturer and as a salesman. 


Register Company's Challenge Cup, won by making 2500 per cent of quota. 


years with the N. C. 


He holds the 


National Cash 
During his twenty-five 


R. organization he has held the positions of assistant general sales manager, 


manager of the Chicago office, and is now in charge of the future demands department. He elected 
himself a member of the 100 Point Club seven times and was president in 1909. He holds the record 


of the biggest sale 


\ OME thirty years or more ago, an 
old street fakir, tall 
silk hat and vat, was sell 

ing cough drops in the streets of Omaha. 
With a very hoarse voice he was crying 


dressed in a 


a frock c 


! ' 


his wares, “Cough drops 
len 


cough drops 
Who will be the next 
Somebody yelled at him from 
the crowd, “Why in Hell don’t you take 
one of them yourself?” The man re 
plied, ““Why yes, | didn’t think of that 
| have been so busy selling them, that’s 
a good and he opened a 
fresh box, took out a cough drop, threw 
it in his mouth, and 
chewing it. In the 
he had swallowed it, and he at once 
yelled out, in a very loud voice, with- 
out a remnant of hoarseness, “Buy your 


cents a box! 


buyer?” 


suggestion,” 


began vigorously 
next few minutes 


cough drops now, they are going at ten 
cents a box. Who is the next one?” 
From that moment he proceeded to 


sell his cough drops because he believed 
in them; and so it is, a salesman must 
believe in his product himself. The time 
has gone by when a man can put over 
anything in which he does not believe. 
The buyer watches you, he is alert, he 
is watching the expression of your eyes 
your mouth, and your 
self believe in your goods, you cannot 
hope to convince the buyer. 
Salesmen Must Think “Yes” 
The salesman should be optimistic at 


all times. Once I met an old 
about eighty years of age, and the fol 


and unless you 


fellow 


lowing conversation took place between 
us: 

“How old are you?” \bout eighty.” 

“Are you in good health?” 

“Well, I have dyspepsia, stomach trou- 
ble, and I am getting a little bald-headed. 
I have been bald-headed for thirty-two 
years, and been a widower for 
twenty-eight years. My feet don’t navi- 
gate as well as they used to, and I have 
only two teeth left—but thank God, 
they both hit.” Now that is optimism. 


have 


a 1,743 point order secured from Marshall Field & 


A salesman should be very particular 
not to put thoughts into another man’s 
that the 
wants them to after they get in. 
the very potent 
which is a very 


head will not work way he 
That 
force 
strong 


neutral- 


is done through 
of suggestion, 
in selling There is no 


mind 


factor 


itv in the It either accepts or re 
negative or he 


thoughts 


jects; a man is either 


IS positive. Negative are at 


all times destructive, whereas positive 


thoughts are at al! times constructive. 


Every man we come contact with is 
but 


must positively see 


negative: before 


i man will sa 
“Yes” he % 


“Yes. 
Throwing “Yes” Darts at “No” Thinkers 


Selling is a mental process, and that 
process must begin in the head before 
it touches the pocket or the purse. So 
you must throw darts as it were at the 
man who says “No,” and you must keep 
on throwing darts until you change his 
trend of mind from negative to positiv: 
must be constructive at all 
in order to 

When a man says he has no place to 


times 


You 
get these results. 
put my product, for example, I under 
take to find the place for him. 
every 


You must 


be ready to meet emergency just 
as the lawyer does in court, and by the 
way, there is a wide difference between 
a law student studying in a university 
and an lawyer practicing 
at the bar, and in the same way between 
the science of selling from a theoretical 
standpoint and the art of practical saies- 
manship there is all the difference in the 


experienced 


world. You can learn the law of buoy- 
ancy you know, but you cannot swim 
on dry land. You learn in geometry 


that a straight line is the shortest line 
between two points, but that knowledge 
of itself will not make you a good rifle 
shot. So when a man me, “I 
have no place to put it,” he is negative. 

Now previous preparation, investiga- 
tion, approach, demonstration, and close, 


Says to 
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Company in Chicago. 


those are 


the five steps: so that 
must know first whether he has a pla 
to put it, and you must know something 
about him before you go in to talk to 


him. A strong point that I want to 
keep before you 1s : 


izing a mental picture in selling any 


' scared + ‘ * 
In re iT visua 


product. The greatest obstacle that any 
man ever has to contend with is fear 
but in order to eliminate fear you mus 
be fully prepared. If some one were t 

suddenly ask 1 to repeat the 

et backw ird ind a sale T som 

thing else equally advantageous to you 
depended on your doing it, if you had 


1 


never attempted it you might 
to try it. Now I can say the alphabet 
backward, I can do that quickly and 
efficiently because I drilled on it 
and am prepared to do it. 


have 


Why Fear Kills Salesmen 


Now a man has two roads g 
any career, and they spell success, o1 
failure. You have got to take it] 
one road or the other System S ar 
orderly way of doing things If you 


difficulty you have to 
Even in the 


face any 


have to 
do it with system 
of your condition, they 


When you go in they 


the \ keep a chart 


apply system to it 


take your temperature and your puls 
and when you get to a certain point be 
tween these wavering lines you art 
either going to get better or get wors 
you are either going to get well enough 
1 + 


to walk out unaided, or you will 


the point where they will have to carry 


vou out. The first thing to do is to 
eliminate fear. You remember the hit 
tle fellow that went into the ofhee 

a managing director of a big corpora 
tion determined to sell him something 
He walked in unannounced, and the 
manager said to him, “Why, how did 
you get here?” 

“Well, I just came tn.’ 


y i 
‘You came in; have a 
motto?” 


“I have.” 


you must 
“What is it?” 
“It’s the same as yours.” 
“Why push,” 
“How did you know that my motto 
is push?” 
“Well, I saw it on the door as I came 


ae 
In: 


“How's that?” 


Chen when you do get in you want 
to be sure you are 
given the proper 
reception. So 
many American 
salesmen make the 
fatal 
running up to a 


man and 


mistake of 


Saving, 


“Tones is my 


name, I represent 
so-and-so,” without 
even giving the 
other man a 


chance to give him 
any reception, and 
there is nothing to 


hreak hi 
preakK up his nega 


tive condition, he 

is not ready to re 

ceive you lf he 

doesn’t think to 

ask you to take a 

seat, you may be 

able to think of 

some way to indi 

rectly suggest it 

but if he doesn’t 

a sk y ¢ t ) Sit 

down you had bet When MacMahon 
ter leave him al 

tell him that vou challenge myself 


ill call back late 


Salesmanship is the art of achieving, 
the power of persuasion The real art 
of salesmanship is to sell something at 
a profit and at a price that warrants 


merit and quality in the article, or the 
greatest amount of goods at the great- 
est amount of profit without additional 
expense. There are three elements in 
any sale, the customer, the goods, and 


the salesman, and the logical 
handle a transaction is in the 
of the buver. 

There are 


way to 
presence 


four important points to be 


kept in mind, 


desire, and the resolve to possess. You 
have to get the man’s attention; you 
have to create an interest, and that in- 
terest must lead up to desire, and that 


desire must crystallize in resolve on the 
part of the buyer that he 
anything that 


will 
you have to offer. 
should know the 


possess 


Every man anatomy 


of every muscle in his own body; he 
should study himself; he should look 
himself in his own face, find out where 


he j 


ie is weak and where he is strong, then 
develop the weaker parts so that they 
may coincide with the and thus 
cent rather 


j strong 
attain to one hundred per 
than fifty per cent efficiency 

Che next thing is to make a 


nalysis otf the 


business 


man you approach, a 


susiness analysis of the goods that vou 


handle, and the psychology of your sale, 


so that you are fortified when vou go in 
that man, 


eliminated fear. 


to approach and you have 


that is, attention, interest, 


When you have to train men tor sales 
manship do not devote too much time 
to the method of the manufacture of 
the product, but develop the selling end 
of the man, that is what you want. De- 
velop that fellow, see what he 
about the science of selling. 

This little illustration of a six-pointed 
the bible, 
every should 


knows 


salesman’s 
salesman 


star represents 


which I. think 


A. C. MacMahon at His Desk in Dayton 


won the N. C, 
per cent of quota he wired back: 


ive, for it applies to the sale of any- 
thing on the face of the earth. Health, 
Knowledge, Enthusiasm, Resourcefulness, 
lonesty, I1Vork—this combination secures 
SUCCESS {See Page 112. editor. | 


Health, as you can see, is at the top 
of the star, for of all the qualifications, 
When | 
was at school the first thing they did 
for me was to build up the bodily health, 
because they considered it important to 


it is of paramount importance. 


build a strong body to support a clear 


and active brain. (I remember that 
somebody once told me that I never 
would have brain fever, because I had 


no place to put it.) No man can attain 
any great degree ot 


without 


success in business 
health. Oftentimes 
the credit for a 


abounding 


the brain gets man’s 


success stomach that did 


cent of the ills of life 


when it is the 
it. Ninety 


are due to the 


per 
stomach. 
offer 


And right here 


I am you the 


going to advice of 
an old athlete: 

Get up from the table feeling that you 
little 

Have nothing in your hand while you 
have something in your mouth. 

Lay down your fork with the next bite 
on it, so to speak, 
what 
because 


Can eata more. 


until you have masti 
have in your mouth 
teeth in the 


cated you 
there are no 
stomach. 

See that you get plenty of fresh air 
and exercise. 
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R. challenge cup for salesmanship by 
“As records are only made to be broken, I hereby 


for the challenge cup for next month’s business.” 


Now as to enthusiasm. You have got 
to train so that you can feel in every 
nerve of your body the magnetic thrill 
of enthusiasm. If you do not feel that 
enthusiasm when you go out looking for 
a man how are you going to face him? 
You must charge yourself with that sort 
of magnetism, which results from belief 
in yourself, belief in your product, and 
from having your whole soul in your 
work. You must 
be full of it, o1 


you cannot inocu 
late the buyer with 
it. But first you 
must inoculate 
yourself with it 
How are you go 
ing to do it? By 
believing in your 
product. If a man 


does not believe in 


what he sells, for 


Heaven’s sake let 
him get out of the 
business and ally 


himself with some 
thing that he does 
believe in, 
ardent enthusiastic 
belief in your prod 
uct is the thing 
that will always 
stimulate sales. 

Now enthusiasm 
is_secured through 
knowledge. You 
cannot be enthusi 
astic about a base 
ball game 
you have 
knowledge of the 
I have never been able to under 
stand baseball, because I never played 
it in my early We played cricket 
football, and so I never 
played baseball, and, therefore, have no 
knowledge of it. 


because 


making 2,500 
unless 
And he won it some 
game, 


e 
aays. 


in Europe or 


Knowledge means knowing your busi 
ness. | know a man in my line of busi 


ness who has achieved a great success 
I asked him once how he had done it. 
He said “No man that lives can ask 


mea business but 
him, because I know 


to perfection.” He is an 


question about my 


what I can answer 
my business 
expert. He has been more than success 


ful. We live in an age of specialties, 


and every man should perfect himself 
so that when selling whatever product 
he handles he is ready for any emer 
gency. Knowledge is gained by read 
ing, listening, discussing and_ thinking. 


| want to relate a little story here be 
cause it illustrates the psychology of 
belief. 

Thirty-two years ago I sold soap. 1 
met a man that sold more soap than | 
did. I asked him, “How on earth do you 
sell so much soap?” He said, ‘Mac, | 
will tell I eat it up!” “What do 
you mean you eat it up?” He said, “If 
you would 


you, 


like to see me eat some of 
with me tomorrow, and | 
how I do it.” 
I went out with that young man, and 
to make a short, 
Page 112) 


it come out 


will show you 


long 


story when he 


(Concluded on 


sential 


Is the Ford the Best Car tor Salesmen r 


The sales manager of a nationally advertised watch 


a large user of automobiles for salesmen— 


had a hunch that in spite of the fine showing made by the Ford car on the auto expense account that the 
wear and tear on the nerves of the salesman who had to drive it more than offset the apparent saving 
when the orders were counted at the end of the day. So he asked us to find out what the experience 
of other sales managers was; were they just as much sold on the Ford as ever, or were they turning 


to high priced cars? 


HE impending shortage of cars, 
especially in the low-priced field, 
has placed the problem of de- 
ciding what cars to order for next sea- 


possible in working salesmen in Fords, 
rather than traveling them in trains. 
The idea began to penetrate here and 
there, and so today we find concerns 


We questioned several of our readers with the following results: 


holding me on the road on ae 
count of any motor trouble or break 
downs of any kind. I never attempted 
to cover a stipulated number of miles 


shop 


son’s sales work squarely before the like the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes every day except once or twice, in one 
sales manager. The Ford Motor Com- Company employing large forces of  jnstance driving from Elmira, N. Y., to 
pany, which produces forty per cent of salesmen using the Ford car almost ex- Philadelphia, making the 232 miles in 
all the cars built in the United States, clusively. An official of the company 9 apoyt nine hours. This I would not 
reports that their factory is already be- advises us that 95 per cent of their sales recommend any salesman to do as 
hind on orders to the extent of a quar- men are equipped with Fords. The  qaiy stunt. I always endeavored to 
ter of a million cars. Very few of the Standard Oil Company, The Sperry ‘atebiiti on averane speed ai Mei hia 
better car makers are promising better Flour Company, and hundreds of oth 


than two months’ delivery as it is, so 
that any sales manager who contem- 


ers bought Fords by the dozens for their 
salesmen. The Ford car was supreme 


day’s actual mileage covered average 
miles per hour when running, that is 
fast enough, and if a man driving a ma 


plates equipping the sales force with and its position seemingly secure. thine keeps his eye , 
. c : e eeps S -yes Opel ana ivoids 
cars for next season should get his or- Many of these concerns are just as i Pat Dage . 
. . rough “pots, which is as much to the 
der in not later than January 1st for much sold on the Ford car today as Pa ah ? 
: ns : . Saat inancial interest of the company sup 
March ist delivery. Those who wait they were five years ago. And it 1s porting the car as it is to h es 
7 ; : . ) § e Car as s to his own bodil 
longer than that may be disappointed—- small wonder, for who is there to deny nadaiien. taut talinen: th na 
. . . ed ° CO 9 ) . yelieve net ¢ is a great 
especially in view of the unsettled in- the great economy and small depre- deal of difference rae tl ; ; 
. bie ° . . e - - es erence SO tar as ne physical 
dustrial conditions which seem to be ciation of the Ford? One sales 


hitting one parts factory after another. 

The great wealth of the small town 
market, to say nothing of the effect on 
cost of calls and sales, has made the 


manager, C. J. LaFluer, of the Larrowe 
Milling Company, writes: 


Testimony of One Salesman 


discomfort of the salesman is_ cor 
cerned.” 

One of the largest soap manufacturers 
in the country, employing several hun 


~ " - 1 ~ } 2 
automobile almost a necessity to the ‘The wear and tear on the poor sales- dred salesmen and using = pe el gga owe 
average sales organization. It is no longer Man, as he jounces along over rough ” . Won 3 = ron *paboge Paap wi! ra 
a question of “Does it pay to use auto- roads, is always sort of a joke with the on — = sede vse ——! a en's 
mobiles in sales work?” The question Writer, as he drove a Ford machin ei a 


has resolved itself into: “What cars pay 
best in sales work?” And in considering 


this question it should be remembered 


60,000 miles and then sold it at a dis 


count of only $150.00 from first cost, 
and when he sold it the motor was in 


‘oncern writes as follows: 


Ford Upkeep Lowest 


“Our experience, with one exception, 
that the term pay is given its broadest practically as good condition as when has been confined entirely to the Foad 
meaning. It does not mean what car 't Was purchased. Chis rough riding de car. We have used a better car. but 
shows the best gasoline mileage, or tire Pends entirely upon the salesman in our fot il the up-keep considerably greater 
mileage—but it means what car adds the judgment. With a heavy car some men ; - “ae . hee P ball ss F. 7 i pies 
most to the profits of the business; and will drive down the street, straight pe A niet hed Ki at wee dic er 
profits you know are even more likely ahead, without making any attempt to ergs 7 kas ge png ps Ten 
to be found in the eales records than jn "use breaks in. the pavement, loos ager secured most anyw 
the expense records. places, ease up for car tracks or any “Then again, the matter of re] rs is 

thing like that. With a heavy car, ot pretty well standardized so that while 
Fords Losing Popularity course, it is a little easier on the sales the car may be a little hard the 

[wo years ago it would have been man who disregards the pounding on salesman, this may be overcom to 
lifficult to find a sales manager who was’ the machine, and does not care whether some extent by shock absorbers wit! 
not thoroughly convinced that the best the company has to buy tires every week which we have equipped our cars 
‘ar for salesman’s use was the Ford. or every six months, or whether he is “Where there are uniformly good 
\t that time the Ford Motor Company obliged to stop at a garage and have roads we have also inaugurated the us¢ 
had put on an energetic campaign to new springs put in. Personally, in the of the Ford coupe, which gives a longet 


sell the Ford for commercial use. Lit- 60,000 miles I drove the one machine, | season of use than the old style Ford 
erature was sent around to possible only changed tires on the road twice — run-about. 
business houses. showing the savings and never had the machine in the repair “We understand that so1 ncerns 
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are using the Dodge and also the Buick 
as a standard car of a slightly heavier 
class, and while we have no figures 
available, we do know that the cost of 
the Dodge which we have has run con- 
siderably more than the Ford, but this 
is not a good comparison because the 
Dodge that we have is a double seated 
car, whereas the Fords we have are the 
run-about type and naturally the up- 
keep is not so great.” 

On the other hand we find that two 
out of every three concerns queried 
are of the same opinion as our corre- 
spondent—that in spite of all that may 
be said about the economy of operation 
there are other factors of even greater 
consequence which call for considera- 
tion. Thus the sales manager of a na- 
tion-wide organization, using seven cars 
in a sales force of ten men holds that: 

“Until this year we have always used 
the Ford car, as we believed, and still 
believe, that it is the most economical 
machine to use. This year, or rather, 
late this season, we have changed and 
are giving our salesmen better cars. 
Our salesmen are of a high calibre, 
and all are A-1 men. While we believe 
that from a strictly financial, cold- 
blooded business standpoint the Ford 
car is the car to use, as it can be oper- 
ated more economically, the deprecia- 
tion is very much less, and it can be 
turned over when worn out at a very 
small discount from the cost price. 


Why Ford Tires Salesmen 

“In driving a Ford, however, you are 
obliged to steer all the time, in other 
words, hang on to the wheel, as it is so 
constructed that every little thing the 
front wheels strike will throw the steer- 
ing apparatus, and unless you have a 
firm grip on the wheel to control the 
car you may find yourself in the ditch, 
whereas a heavy car is so constructed 
that when you set the steering wheel 
it will run right straight in that line 
until it hits something. 

“Were we to carve a line right down 
on cold-blooded business proposition, 
looking at it only from a strictly busi- 
ness standpoint as to the economical 
use of machines, we would stick to the 
Ford, but we feel we can afford to go 
to the additional up-keep, greater initial 
cost, and a greater depreciation, in 
order to give our men that feeling of 
personal satisfaction which keeps them 
in better humor and consequently they 
will handle the work better than when 
they feel grumpy over something. 

“You know there is some satisfaction 
when you get out and own your own 
home instead of living in a flat. It may 
cost you more, and all that, but it is 
that feeling of personal pride and satis- 
faction which you get. It makes you 
walk a little straighter, and your knee 
action is a little quicker and all that. 
That is our reason for using a little 
better car than a Ford for our sales- 
men.” 

Almost parallel is the report from one 
of the largest manufacturers of over- 
alls in the country—a concern oper- 


ating several branches and using close 
to one hundred cars covering every cross- 
sales 
manager of 


their. intensive 
general sales 


hamlet in 
The 


road 
work. 


this concern states that originally most 
of their men were equipped, or equipped 
themselves at his recommendation with 
Fords. But he adds: “After two years 
we find that we are gradually switching 
over to higher priced cars. The reasons 
for these are several: 

“First. A Ford car does not stand 
the racket for country travel. It is so 
light and many parts are so frail that 
it soon shakes to pieces. 

“Second. The continual expense of 
replacing new parts is heavy, and while 
each individual part does not cost much, 
the aggregate amounts to considerable. 

“Third. The wear and tear on the 
poor salesman is such, that by the mid- 
dle of the day he is pretty well shaken 
to pieces, and the effort of keeping a 
Ford on the run is a serious drain on 
the salesman’s nerves and_ physical 
energy. 

“The only benefit the Ford has is in 
the initial cost, but our men are fur- 
nishing evidence that a Ford uses more 


gasoline in a month than a higher priced 
car, and in the second place, uses con- 
siderably more oil. We believe that 
the saving in repair parts, and the in- 
creased efficiency from greater comfort 
and ease in riding, offsets any advan- 
tage that the Ford might have from a 
lower first cost. The difference is made 
up in the first year. In fact, where a 
higher priced car can be _ successfully 
operated by a salesman li10m two to 
three years, a Ford really has to be 
exchanged every season in order to 
save excessive cost on repairs.” 

So you see there are two sides to the 
question—both of which are equally 
worthy of consideration, and balanced 
against each other to fit the require- 
ments in every particular business. On 
one side you have low first cost and 
economy—and on the other side longer 
life and less wear and tear on the sales- 
man. Take your choice. But whichever 
you choose don’t delay putting in your 
order early. 


until tomorrow. 
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Poster Advertising 


—is a time-saving result-getter—used by ‘‘ don’t 
wait’’ advertisers who never put off ‘“doing”’ 


Poster Advertising flags the buyer with ready 
He is on the lookout, too, and watches 
the Poster because it is clean, dependable ad- 
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Why We Set Tasks for Our Men 


By F. H. Dodge 


General Sales Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company is noted for two things—its high rate of dividends and 
its high grade of salesmanship. We feel certain that the last has much to do with the first. We asked 
Mr. Dodge about it. And he passed the buck to the quota plan which his concern has worked out, the 
functioning of which he has very kindly set down for readers of SALES MANAGEMENT in this article. 
Now don’t say your business is different and that quotas are all right for Burroughs but all wrong for 
you. The time is coming when every sales manager will have to pay more attention to getting the 
business he should have but is not getting. 


FTER more than fifteen years’ ex- 
A perience with quota, first as a 

salesman contender for good rec- 
ords and promotion under a quota sys- 
tem, and later as a quota builder, I feel 
to some extent qualified to speak of its 
advantages. It has no very pro- 


men in the territories, the state would 
undoubtedly show its proper sales pro- 
ductiveness. Carry this idea through all 
states, and when you are finished you 
will know quite definitely what your 
natural sales possibilities are, the num- 


make the goal if possible to do so. At 
least that is the spirit of the high-grade 
salesman. Then, when he has made it, 
and the month’s work is done, he stands 
recognized as a quota maker, a one hun- 
dred percenter. You publish his record 
in a bulletin, you show his pic- 


nounced disadvantages so far 
as I am able to learn, It is my 
belief that a sales organization 
of any size or in most any line 
of business, from the small re- 
tailer to the large manufacturer, 
should have a quota, and that 
all arguments to the contrary 
must fall before the evidence 
which quota offers up when its 
powers are intelligently applied. 


however, I am willing to say: 
experience 


As you read this article you will see that I 
have made practically no attempt to explain 
how quotas are established by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 
a lengthy story, the details of which I am un- 
able to supply you at this time. 


justifies the conclusion 


That is, in fact, 


This much, 
Burroughs 
that at 


ture, write him up, you 
give credit for the good 
work done; if he exceeds quota 


you 
him 


you regulate your praise in 
proportion. You can tell who 
your good men are; they show 
up; they become leaders; they 
are the material you choose 
from when promotions § are 
made. The men realize this 


and they work hard to get into 


Nz y 1 . : the class which warrants such 
Natwany anyone qanewt 4 least three factors should be used in basing eae 
quota system is not likely to : ies f recognition. 
know what his sales possibili- quotas for concerns in a similar line to the A quota system not. only 
ties are, for that is what quota Burroughs, namely, merchant enterprise brings out the leaders, but it 


really amounts to, the sum of 
your sales _ possibilities ex- 
pressed in terms of downright 
dollars and cents. Perhaps all 
people do not readily see how 
a quota system will perform an 
important part in the work of 
planning an organization. It 
does, however, and through its 
use the building up of a proper 
selling organization becomes an 
easier problem. 

Quotas are set, not on men, 
but on territories; not on dis- 
trict managers, but on districts. 
Take, for instance, the state of 
Michigan, which has certain 
possibilities. These are deter- 
mined through the use of statis- 


country. 


statistics, population statistics, and past per- 
formances or, as we say, machine valuation. I 
know one large specialty manufacturer, sell- 
ing principally to the retail trade, who bases 
quota upon the merchant population of the 
Three thousand merchants in a city, 
for instance, would carry a 100 point quota, 
whereas 


thirty-five hundred country 


chants would carry the same number of points. 
Other manufacturers base quota upon the 
civilian population, while certain manufac- 
turers use many factors in building their 
quotas. 


F. H. Dodge. 


throws the spotlight on the 
weaker links also. It points out 
the poor salesmen as well as 
the unproductive and neglected 
territory. Sometimes a _ sales- 
man may make a high percent- 
age of quota and at the same 
time neglect a part of his ter- 


ritory. Through the use of a 
proper follow-up, such condi- 
mer- tions can be uncovered. If a 
unit of territory is not pro- 


ducing its share of business it 
requires intensified sales pro- 
motion work to bring it up to 
the ideal performance set for it, 
but not knowing what this ideal 
performance is would naturally 
limit the possibility of correct- 


tics giving past performances, 

and other statistics relative to the num- 
ber of prospects in the state. Other 
factors, such as population or assessed 
valuation, may be used, but when final 
results are reached one should know the 
sales possibilities of, not only the state 
as a whole, but of every county in the 
state. The quota system, then, can be 
used as an organization builder. It places 
your men; it suggests the proper num- 
ber for the state, and chooses the right 
headquarters for them. You would 
naturally place your headquarters in the 
counties where the quota is heaviest; 
you would find out what the average 
selling capacity per man was and would 
operate enough men to make quota. 
The result would be that you would 
have the correct number of branch 


offices in Michigan; they would be lo- 
cated in the proper cities; each would 
be a fully manned unit; then, with good 


ber of men you need to cover the terri- 
tories thoroughly, and where to place 
them. 

In a sales organization, either large 
or small, you should have some system 
of credits. “Give credit where credit 
is due” is an old saying and one which 
should be followed where salesmen are 
concerned. The commission on a deal, 
or the bonus one may earn, does not, 
as a rule, satisfy man’s love of accom- 
plishment. The honor system succeeds 
where monetary rewards sometimes fail. 
So, with the quota system you have a 
credit system. Each order carries a 
sales credit. It is applied against quota. 
Assume a salesman’s quota to be, for 
instance, $5,000 per month. As each 
sale is made he calculates where he 
stands; he calculates his percentage to 
date, how much he needs for 100 per 
cent of quota, and he determines he will 
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ing a bad situation. 

Of the Ford Motor Company it is stated: 
“Because a man sold ten cars last month 
and sells twelve this month means noth- 
ing to a Ford sales manager. Careful 
analysis has been made of the potential 
possibilities of each territory, considera- 
tion having been given to the wealth of 
the community, its population, the na- 
ture of local industries and other factors. 
Hence each agent has been told how 
many cars he should sell. It is not 
a question of whether he can do it or 
not. There is his task, and if he can’t 
get the business which the territory is 
capable of yielding, why there are other 
agents thereabouts who no doubt can.” 
The result of this policy in Ford sales 
is too well-known to require comment 
here. When a task is honestly set it 
can be honestly held to, and alibis are 
eliminated. 


Procter & Gamble Trying 
Out Direct Selling 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
makers of Ivory soap, Crisco and other 
advertised products, which it markets 
through the Procter & Gamble Distrib- 
uting Company, is reported to be on the 
verge of cutting loose from the jobber 
and selling direct to the retail distribu- 
tor. This step has already been taken 
in some of its Eastern territories, and 
if the experiment succeeds will very 
likely be extended to all territories 
eventually. It is the opinion of a man, 
well informed regarding conditions in 
the soap field, that the change in policy 
is largely due to the indifference that so 
many jobbers are taking toward branded 
merchandise. This situation was pointed 
out in an editorial in the June issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT entitled “Are the 
Wholesalers Cutting Their Own 
Throats? The Procter & Gamble 
people have long enjoyed a supreme po- 
sition in their field. It is admitted, even 
by jobbers who feel their action keenly, 
that they have maintained an unusually 
square policy in all their dealings with 
the trade. Unlike so many soap manu- 
facturers they have refused to make pri- 
vate brands, and have in many instances 
taken a financial loss rather than permit 
harming their good relationship with 
the jobbing organization. The jobbers, 
however, accepted such policies as a 
matter of course At any rate, com- 
paratively little effort was made to show 
appreciation so far as pushing the line 
was concerned. Competition from Lever 
Brothers, constantly growing in the 
East, is believed to have been the straw 
that broke the camel’s back and precipi- 
tated the change in policy. It remains 
to be seen whether the move will have 
the desired results, or whether, as hap 
pened when Swift & Company and other 
soap makers tried eliminating the jobber, 
the cost of selling the out-of-the-way 
stores will restrict distribution. In con 
nection with this move of Procter & 
Gamble it is interesting to note that 
there is in evidence a growing tendency 
on the part of the large wholesale 
houses to put out their own advertised 
brands. One large St. Paul jobber 
stated that it was the new policy of his 
concern to get just as many established 
brands as possible, so that in the event 
of large national advertisers undertaking 
direct selling it would be a simple mat 
ter to replace the brands. 


Two Pointers on Hiring 
Salesmen 


lhe sales manager of a Western con- 
cern never hires a salesman whose wife 
works. It has been his experience with 
men of this type that they are usually 
failures. Either they lack pride, or fight- 
ing spirit, or else they are shiftless. The 
home-making home-loving salesmen not 
only stays put, but has a greater incen- 
tive to get ahead than the salesman who 
doesn’t care. This same sales manager 
won’t hire a salesman who balks at fill- 
ing out an application blank. Of course, 


he asks the salesman to do this in a 
tactful way, and makes it clear that it 
is more for a matter of record than to 
check up his character, but a salesman 
who rebels at filling out the blank will 
invariably rebel at doing anything he is 
told to do that does not fit his fancy. 
The sales manager contends that other 
things being equal, the salesman who 
will carry out instructions with soldier- 
like obedience is.a better man. 


Columbus Club Active 


The topic for discussion at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Columbus Club will 
be “The Selling Outlook for 1920.” 
Between now and December 12th the 
salesmen of the various business firms 
represented in the Sales Managers’ club 
will interview their largest buyers. The 
salesmen making these interviews will 
report to their managers. These re- 


ports will be “boiled down” and _ sub- 
mitted at the December meeting. A 
stenographer will take down these re- 
ports and transcribe them and a copy 
will be given to each member of the 
club. 

The Sales Managers’ club in Colum- 
bus was organized about eight months 
ago and is subsidiary to the Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers Association, which 
in turn is affiliated with the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Up to this time no dues have been 
charged; but at the next meeting of the 
club the Executive Committee will rec- 
ommend the assessment of $10.00 for 
annual dues. As the club is already on 
record as favoring this step there is 
little doubt but that the Executive Com- 
mittee recommendation will be accepted 
and the dues fixed at that amount. 

The club meets regularly at a_ six 
o’clock dinner at Hotel Chittenden on 
the second Friday of every month. 


‘IT can sell anything,” 


an advertising man. 


Salesmen Not Wanted 


says the successful salesman. 


That is propably true and he can perhaps sell adver- 
tising, but can he make it stay sold? 


That man could not find employment with us. 


Any man from our firm that calls on you to solicit 
your advertising account is first, last and all the time 
He may not know all the recog- 
nized short cuts to getting your name on the dotted 
line, but he can discuss with you intelligently your 
problems and his judgment and advice are based on | 
actual experience in rendering advertising service. | 


One or more of these service representatives are ready any time 
to consider with you your merchandising and advertising con- 
ditions and make recommendations. Such aconference will un | 
doubtedly give you some new angles on your own business. 


| JEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


William H. Johns, President 


Advertising 
10 State Street 381 Fourth Avenue McCormick Bldg. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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How to Get More Mexican Business 
By Fred Elwert 


General Sales Manager, The Seng Company, Chicago 


Mr. Elwert is one of the best informed men on Mexican export problems in this country. He spent 
ten years in business in Mexico City. He knows the Mexican people and their buying habits, not 
from hearsay, but by making his living there in business. He has observed at close range the 
methods used by American exporters to secure Mexican business. He knows why some failed, why 
others succeeded. Added to this experience he hasthe perspective which can only be acquired at the 
head of the sales department of a large business concern. He has no ax to grind. He has written 
these articles at our special request believing that by so doing he can share experience that has cost 
him much time and money, with other readers of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


EXICO offers to the 
American business 
man a chance to do 
an export business with the 


ease as domestic busi- 
Many of the difficulties 
and problems of export trade 
to other parts of the world 
are not present on shipments 
made into Mexico. Packing 
on shipments going by rail 
need be little if better 
than that used on domestic 
shipments. The Custom 
House requirements are sim- 
ple when once’ understood, 
and but little extra time is 
required to make up the usual 
documents for shipments go 
ing there. 

It is’a field right at our 
door, and it has always seemed 
to me that the possibilities of 


same 
ness. 


any 


Mexico as a market for American prod- 
ucts have never been fully appreciated 
‘on this side of the line. 


here in general that the popu 
lation of Mexico is about six- 
teen million people; in other 
words, equal to the population 
of the states of Illinois, In 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. If there is any 
manufacturer in this country 
who would refuse to add to 
his market a prospective ter- 
ritory of this consequence, he 
would certainly be a rather 
unusual man. ‘True, 
the consumption per capita in 
Mexico is much less than that 
in our country, but their needs 
make a substantial total now 
and will grow yearly at a very 
rapid rate. The increased con- 
sumption of all kinds of manu- 
factured articles in the future 
will be materially heavier than 
it has ever been in the past. 

Growing Demand Seen 

I say this from my own ob- 
servation and experience. | 
can recall to mind many man- 
ufactured articles from the 
United States that were being 
used in but small quantities 
when I first went there, but 
in less than ten years were be- 
ing imported in quantities rep- 
resenting large percentages of 
increases. I spent a full ten 
years engaged in business in 
Mexico, going there first in 
1904, and the improvement in 


business 


It is not realized 


can manufacturer to do wh 
after this 


disabuse his min 


intends to go mar 
ket is to 


of many of the prevalent and 


} 
i 


erroneous ideas concerning it 
ithat are in circulation. Mex- 
ico is a tremendously larg: 


country. There are a few sore 


spots on it in the way of revo 
lutions, but the greater part 
of the country is mostly at 
peace and pursuing its nor 
mal ways of life. The troubl 
with American newspapers is 


r 


Main Street in a Typical Mexican Village 


Not much to look at, but plenty of business considering 


population 


the standard of living during those ten 
was something remarkable. 
One of the first things for the Ameri 


years 


A Department Store in Mexico City 


The demand for French neckties, priced $10 and up, is said to 


brisk in Mexico City 
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that a great deal of space and 
scare headlines are given to 
disturbances certain ce! 

ters. Nothing is said about con- 
ditions in the other ninety-five 
per cent of the countr At 

then, too, we must _ realiz 
that sooner or later the five 


per cent of disturbed territory 

will be quieted and come into a 
condition. 

Mexico is not little republic resting 
contentedly betwee: 
and a mountain [t is not 
country that 
through in a day. Mexico ts 
a country 2,000 miles long and 
from 130 to 


a rive! 


one can drive 


1.000 miles 


width. Its territory is im 
mense; it has all kinds of cli 
mate, and all kinds of natura 
wealth. Money is being made 
by the natives as well as by 
foreigners. All of them ca: 
buy and will buy manufac 


tured American products. The 
only thing necessary is to pre 
sent them in the right 

and with the right attitude 


A Future Market 


We must approach them 
with the same friendly, earn- 
est desire to do 
a straightforward, 
basis, as we do with our 
American customers lf we 
expect to dump defective mer 
chandise there, or to take ad- 


business on 


honest 


vantage of them simply be 
cause the merchant is thou 
sands of miles away, then we 
might as well quit before 
starting. The ultimate result 
will be loss and disappoint- 
ment. But if a manufacturer 


wants to build up a real busi- 
ness on a solid, strong foun- 
dation, if he is ready to take 
time to do it, and will go 


at it with the same open-minded friendly 
attitude that he assumes toward his 
American customers, he is just as cer- 
tain to succeed. The immediate results 
may not come as rapidly. The ultimate 
ones, however, are sure and profitable. 

The large majority of American manu- 
facturers at the present time are not 
very much interested in extending their 
activities and soliciting foreign business. 
They don’t want and don’t need any 
more business at present, and probably 
couldn’t very well take care of it if they 
did get it. The far-sighted manufac- 
turer, however, is taking stock of the 
future. He knows that, sooner or later, 
regardless of the remarkable conditions 
that rule at present, he will have a sur- 
plus production, and his problem then 
will be to dispose of it. The export 
market is that valuable consuming mar- 
ket that will take the surplus. On the 
profitable sale of this surplus depends 
the profit of a business, and it takes 
time to get an export demand. If you 
start today, you won’t have it tomorrow. 
But if you start today and manage 
somehow to take care of it as you gradu- 
ally develop it, then you are sure of 
having it in a few years when you are 
also sure to need it. 

To my mind, to an American manu- 
facturer, a well established business in 
Mexico alone will stand in relation to 
his ordinary business just as a life in- 
surance policy does to-the average indi- 
vidual. When business here may be 
dull and times bad, it is quite likely that 
the reverse of these conditions may 
exist in Mexico. It will at least be true 
that Mexico will not feel the panic or 
economic conditions ruling in the States 
until some time after they have com- 
menced here, and by that time probably 
conditions here will be better. 


The Panic of 1908 


I recall very distinctly the panic of 
1908. It came here with remarkable 
suddenness. Almost over night. Many 
a factory that had been running full 
blast found its orders cancelled and not 
enough business to keep the organiza- 
tion going. Prior to the panic mer- 
chants in Mexico had been having 
trouble in getting any kind of service 
from the States. Right after it, how- 
ever, we could have anything we wanted, 
and it was almost amusing to see the 
stampede of American manufacturers to 
Mexico to try to get business. They 
didn’t leave it to salesmen. The mana- 
gers, presidents, sales managers, etc., 
came themselves, and the good thing 
about it was they got the business be- 
cause Mexico did not feel that panic 
until nine or ten months later, and by 
that time recovery had commenced here. 
All of them would have done better, 
however, if they had made a previous 
study of the market. 

A study of the market and conditions 
is essential from the viewpoint of each 
particular line of manufacture. What I 
might say as holding true of one line 
would not hold true of another. The 
retail distribution generally may ‘be 
made direct through retail houses, the 
most important of which are usually 
owned by foreigners and under the man- 


agement of foreigners, that is, Ameri- 
cans, Spaniards, Frenchmen, English- 
men and Germans. Most of the retail 
business is in the hands of men from 
these countries. Each one seems to 
have specialized along some particular 
line. For instance, the Americans are 
strongest in furniture, machinery, and 
office appliances; the French in dry 
goods and clothing; the Spaniards in 
the grocery line; and the Germans in 
the hardware line. The English and 
Americans are about equally strong in 
oil and mining. 

It is almost impossible to foresee or 
meet in advance the thousand and one 
peculiar shades of objections that may 
arise against any particular manufac- 
turer’s product. Climate, habits, cus- 
toms and methods of thought affect 
these things. No manufacturer can de- 
termine absolutely that his product is 
suitable for Mexican trade until he has 
gone into the subject with a consider- 
able amount of minuteness. It is well 
worth the time and money required. 


When I first went to Mexico, for ex- 
ample, the brass bed was popular, and 
still is. Many an Indian adobe hut where 
they are accustomed to sleeping on the 
floor, contains a beautiful brass bed 
costing $100. The bed is not always 
used. Some times it is simply an orna- 
ment. I found, however, that American 
brass beds would not sell, and it took 
me some time to find out why. On our 
beds, the side rails are placed too low 
to suit them, that is, the ordinary height 
from the floor is about 12 or 13 inches. 
The brass beds made in Mexico had 
these about 6 or 7 inches higher, making 
an extremely high bed when the mat- 
tress and spring were in place. The 
reason the beds were wanted higher 
was very simple when it was ascer- 
tained, and very practical, too. Mexico 
is troubled- with fleas. These pests 
abound especially during the dry season 
which lasts more than six months. The 
floors of many of the houses, despite all 
the care in the world, will have these 

(Concluded on Page 94) : 
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The Making of a Branch Salesman 


By George H. Eberhard 


George F. Eberhard Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


This is the first of a series of articles of particular help to those in charge of branch sales organ- 
izations, which will appear in SALES MANAGEMENT during the coming year. Mr. Eberhard needs no 


introduction to the readers of this magazine. 


His article in the June issue, “What I Have Learned 


Abont Selling Goods,’ was considered by many to be the most practical article of its type ever published 
in any business magazine. Mr. Eberhard is Pacific Coast distributor for several nationally advertised 
products, including Ingersoll watches. 


HE impression I get when I look 

back over the experience of many 

years, in endeavoring to train or 

direct the training of salesmen is this: 
You cannot train salesmen, 

You do train them, but not according 
to the plan you adopt. Salesmen do not 
train according to schedule as a rule. 
All of the prospects or candidates differ 
one from the other. Education and age, 
together with previous experience have 
a bearing on the training program. 

The first thing I consider in select- 
ing a salesman is his physical qualifica- 
tions. If we were more careful in this 
particular, we would save time and 
money, because if the man is not phys- 
ically adjustable to the work in the ter- 
ritory you have in mind for him—even 
if he has all the other qualifications—it 
is well to stop, because eventually the 
physical factor will restrict his activities. 

The next consideration is the char- 
acter of the man—I mean in the moral 
sense. If his moral character is “shaky,” 
you cannot, as a rule, reform him in 
business. 

Next is his personality, because char- 
acter and physical qualifications have to 
do with personality. 

The matter of intelligence is impor- 
tant, but I find that a chap who is a 
little slow will “get by” if he has the 
other qualifications. 


Pick Men With Tenacity 


Next to be considered is the question 
of determination, the characteristic that 
assures you the man is going to get 
what he goes after, that he has the 
tenacity, as it were, to hang on. I find 
that most of the failures in my expe- 
rience have had a disposition to avoid 
starting in the morning and to be will- 
ing to quit before it is time to quit— 
both the day’s work and the interviews 
with the trade. 

Then the matter of initiative should 
be considered. Some sales managers 
place initiative at the head of the col- 
umn. I do not think so much of the fel- 
low whose initiative leads his other qual- 


ifications. Initiative, you know, is all 
right in the mouth of some gifted 
speaker when describing the “ideal 


salesman,” but I want a fellow who de- 
livers results according to instructions. 
You tell the man with “initiative” to 
go up Market street, and he goes down 
the street. 

Judgment is necessary, but it is a 
hard thing to standardize. 

As to experience, it is just as apt to 
be dangerous as beneficial. A business, 


if it gets above the average, has for- 
mulated standards and ideals, and the 
fellow who has traveled for several 
years has accumulated certain experi- 
ences. As a result he brings up an old 
experience to explain away everything 
he has not done that he should have 
done. 

Next you must consider the territory 
and its relation to the man and his 
home, the matter of compensation. You 
must consider the man’s ability, his re- 
sponsibilities, whether he is married or 
single. 

Finally, I try to relate him to the 
products he is going to sell, though, 
naturally, that has been in my mind all 
of the time. One must sum it all up 
and make sure that nothing is over- 
looked. 


The First Thing to Do 


The first thing I believe should be 
done with a new road salesman who is 
to be trained—before he is given any- 
thing beyond the preliminary interview, 
which is essential, and before you select 
him for trial employment—is to start 
him working through the different de- 
partments of the business. Let him 
work through and get a “birdseye” view 
of the business, that is, something of 
what goes on in the different depart- 


ments. Have him work in the differ- 
ent departments ten days or several 
weeks, according to the character of 


the business. This will give you an 
opportunity to “size up” the type of 
man you have employed. It has been 
our experience that the undesirable type 
of man is usually shown up in the ship- 
ping department. He resents certain 
things. He does not show that willing- 
ness or other characteristics which go to 
make a man a salesman. Some, as they 
go on farther, show their weaknesses. 
The disposition of most men to talk 
about things they like and do not like 
gives us an opportunity to judge of 
their chances as salesmen. You have a 
man off his guard, and most men in that 
position say and do things rather 
naturally. 


Teach Man History of Business 


The next step is for the sales man- 
ager or instructor to take the new man 
and give him a summary of the history 
of the business; the business policy and 
its importance in the sales talk; in- 
formation as to the individuals guiding 
the business; a comparison of the line 
with competitors’. 

Then he should be given the sales 
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manual and the line to study. Coach 
him on the line. Outline the processes, 
the materials and the method of manu- 
facture. 

Next put the new man out with an 
older man and let him work around as 
best he can. Of course, this has its 
disadvantages, as the older or more ex- 
perienced salesmen are not always good 
instructors, and while the beginner 
gathers certain wrong ideas, these can 
be changed later, and he may develop 
naturally the very ideas you want him 
to carry on the road. Then again, you 
sometimes learn a few things about the 
older salesman which makes it worth 
the cost. 

After this preliminary training period 
is over—during it in fact—the new sales- 
man should be in close contact with the 
sales manager in charge of his territory. 
It is the duty of the sales manager to 
coach him on such essentials as 
to get “leads” or new prospects; to talk 
to him on the qualifications of a sales- 
man; to go into the personal aspects of 
his job, such as suggestions for a study 
program, the importance of sales presen 
tation, his personality and appearance. 


What to Teach New Men 


You must search for the different im- 
pressions which have been made upon 
his mind as a result of what has gone 
before, and impress upon him his own 
position in the house and its relation 
to the problem of sales as a whole; the 
question of his relationship as a sales- 
man to the various departments of the 
business; the matter of handling corre- 
spondence (if he is a road man); the 
making out of reports; the handling of 
expense accounts; how the route lists 
are made out and what they mean to 
him; instructions regarding his attitude 
and the attitude of the house toward 
customers under different circumstances; 
how to overcome objections or difficul- 
ties, which will naturally follow through 
the instruction period; and finally, a 
summing up of the whole problem of 
intelligent co-operation with the organ- 
ization, and the use he can make of the 
service available in connection with his 
work in the field. 

There are many phases of the average 
business which—even if a man has had 
previous experience—do not seem to 
penetrate his mind very readily. You 
must explain to him what “territory in- 
spection” means, so that he will not have 
a case of sulks or “heart failure” when 
he finds that someone has been check- 
ing him up. Explain the handling of his 


how 


~ 
correspondence and other detail or svs- 
tem of that kind. 

You must remember that the “train- 
ing period” is a continual one. You 
must keep on training because, being 
human, salesmen keep drifting back into 
their normal attitude, that is, the rut 
in which their minds ran prior to their 
advent in your organization. After a 
salesman has been in your organization 
for a time, he gets into a rut in which 
his mind will run peculiar to your busi- 
ness and its problems. 

No salesman will measure up one hun 
dred per cent to the standard you set. 
If he did, he wouldn’t be a salesman 
very long. However, we figure if he is 
49 per cent we do not want him. I 
think most of our salesmen are about 
65 per cent and below, of our standard 
or ideal. This is not a criticism of the 
salesmen or the sales manager. It is 
not a criticism of methods or means, or 
anything of the kind. It is a proposi 
tion of setting an ideal or standard of 
what a salesman can do. It is a mat 
ter where trade and expense must be 
adjusted to the allotment of merchan 
dise the man is given to sell in a month, 
so that he will have an opportunity to 


can be explained. Here is a great, big 
world with many millions of people and 


there are no two alike. When you go 
up against a game like that it is pretty 
hard to match them up. 

\ll of our programs for the selection 
of men fall short when we compare the 
theory of bringing them into the or- 
ganization and selecting them, with the 
actual results after you select and start 
them out. 

The next difficulty in sizing up new 
men is the human disposition to under- 
value time. Take a fellow who is just 
“dying” to go to .work for you and it 
is going to be his life’s work. His 
mother and wife can hardly wait for 
him to start, and they know he is going 
to work hard and take advantage of 
his opportunity. He will report full of 
“vim and vigor” and all the rest of it. 
And he will waste more time getting 
down to the “real thing” than you would 
believe possible. We all waste time. 
That is a real fault of the beginner as 
a rule. He neglects to ask necessary 
questions. Then he gets out on the 
road and wonders how he is going to 
answer a certain question and as a re- 
sult loses sales. 
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Oo instruct. The | 
majority of men 
do not take kindly to instruction, either 
from a superior or an inferior. That is 
human because, if we 
fundamentals of the 
problem, we _ will start out with 
a very good opinion of ourselves. I am 
not saying this to criticize. If we did 
not have this good opinion of ourselves, 
we would all probably commit suicide. 
Experience compels us to go forward 
with confidence in 
opinions. With salesmen, in the ma- 
jority of cases, this tendency is very 
noticeable, particularly if the man has 
had previous selling experience. 

I have not been able to settle in my 
own mind this question: Is it best to 
select a man who does not know any- 
thing about selling and train him my 
way, or get a man who has had previous 
experience? Usually the latter cannot 
be trained my way. 
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with: the human inability to concen- 
trate on the correction of wrong men- 
For example, you select 
a man. He is to sell wire rope. He 
has had previous experience of some 
sort with wire rope, he may have seen 
one, he may have used one, or he may 
have heard someone talking about wire 
rope. He may have an impression that 
wire rope is very pliable, or that it is 
rough, or that it breaks easily, and you 
can “work and pray” with that fellow 
during his training period, and believe 
you have cleared up any erroneous im- 
pressions he may have had. Then, after 
he is on the road awhile, he is back 
in the same erroneous attitude of mind, 
to his previous experience, and he is 
giving the wrong impression to the 
trade. 

I believe in the “shock” method, but 
I do not know whether that is the 


tal concepts. 
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best method or not, because you may 
“shock” a man out of the organization 
very quickly. I have tried for years to 
reason with a salesman when he had 
an erroneous impression. I would put 
it up to his understanding or reasoning 
powers, but I usually had to bring force 
or demonstration to bear before I could 
get him to remember the better way. A 
man may have had previous experience 
with Purity Sodas and think they are 
no good. Someone he knows may have 
said something against them. He may 
have eaten some and they did not please 
him. Anyway, he starts with the im- 
pression on his subconscious mind that 
they are no good. Unless pretty strong 
methods are used to demonstrate his 
error, that impression is going to be 
stronger when he is in a corner, than 
what “Mac” tells him in his beautifully- 
moulded selling talk. 

There is another factor: the human 
disposition to act according to the the- 
ory that “anything you do not like is 
work.” You will find when training a 
salesman that there are certain aspects 
of his duties that impress him as being 
a “little disagreeable.” 

It may be placing advertising, carry 
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things in the 
sales manual that 
say: “You must 


do it this way,’ and the © sales- 
man’s whole nature rebels. Instinc- 
tively he dislikes the direct command, 
even backed by an explanation 


of how it helps him in his work. If 
you let him think it out for himself, 
he probably will do it your way, but 
you cannot wait that long. For instance, 
expenses to be repaid must reach our 
office at a certain time. We issue checks 
once a week only. The expense report 
must reach us before the check is is- 
sued, and the salesman must tell where 
the check is to reach him when we mail 
it, then he knows where to look for it, 
he knows how much time he has al- 
lowed, he knows all about it. The de- 
sire to get money is one of the most 
powerful, the most compelling interests 
in the heart of a salesman. Still he 
resents the idea. He cannot see why 
(Concluded on Page 94) 
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hh e want every one of 
our men to possess a 
copy of this book,” 
writes one sales en 


ntive. 


“*This is a merchandising proposition, re- 
plied the salesman. ‘You can build up a 
new business in salad dressing if you'll 
really tie up to our advertising. Your cus- 
tomers have read about our dressing—and 
they'll buy it, if you do your share.’ 


“The salesman finally persuaded the grocer 
to allow him to make a window display of 
the salad dressing, using proofs of the 
magazine advertising. He closed an order 


for five cases. 


“Within one week the dealer sold those five 
cases. He established a steady business in 
this salad dressing and thereafter placed 
big orders regularly with the salesman.” 


_—a is an extract from the new 
25-page booklet, “How Advertis- 
ing Helps Salesmen’’—a pamphlet con- 
taining the actual experiences of many 
salesmen whom advertising has assisted 
in closing important orders or in build- 
ing larger earnings. 


Sales managers today recognize the 
value of training salesmen to work with 


How 1000 salesmen 


are learning to use 


advertising 


the firm’s advertising and to make full 
use of it. That is why executives in 
many different fields have already 
placed this new booklet in the hands of 
more than a thousand salesmen. 


Here is what several executives say 
about “How Advertising Helps Sales- 
men”: 


“a very strong presentation stated 
in concise, interesting and easily under 
standable form. 


‘one of the best presentations of 
the subject I have ever seen. 


“We are preparing a sales manual 
for the coming season and wish to in 
clude in every manual one of these 
pamphlets.” 


Sent free to executives 
We will be glad to mail a copy of “How Advertising 
Helps Salesmen” free of charge to any executive. 
Additional free copies will be sent later, if desired 
for distribution to salesmen. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
5 ADVERTISING 


New York: 242 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Cincinnati: Cor 


Detroit: 16 Kresge Building 
Boston: Little Building 


Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Tactics That Jumped Sales 1000% in One Year 


The most handicapped man in the world is the man who clings to the belief that “his business is 


different.” 
ideas. 


The fact is that any business will respond in exactly the same way to certain fundamental 


We have printed several articles proving that point. Here is another—the story of what hap- 


pened to one of the big bakeries of the country when it decided to forsake precedent in selling cake 
and apply the same modern sales ideas that have made the National Cash Register Co., The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., and other great specialty organizations possible. 


ITHIN the last year Grennan’s 
Cake Bakeries, makers of Wil- 
son’s Pound Cakes and _ other 


specialties, have attained the largest 
cake tonnage of any one else in the 
baking industry. Sales for 1919 in- 


creased more than 1000% over a corre- 
sponding period in 1918 and they are 
still climbing upward by leaps and 
bounds. Conditions, of course, have 
helped to make this record. So has the 
uniform high quality of the product 
itself. But by far the big outstanding 
reason for this jump can be directly 
traced to the decision of the new man- 
agement to discard the customary meth- 
ods of selling cake and use intensive 
and scientific sales management. 

Like most bakeries, the Grennan 
houses—the company operates six baker- 
ies in leading cities—formerly sold their 


cake by means of wagon. salesmen. 
They were hardworking, faithful fel- 
lows, whose value to the house was 


measured largely in terms of mileage 
covered. Some of the best men looked 
after several hundred customers. They 
were all members of the wagon drivers’ 
union, and when it came to driving, 
looking after a horse, or being good fel- 
lows with the trade, they didn’t have 
to take a back seat for anybody. 


Turning Wagon Men Into Salesmen 


But one day it dawned on the Gren- 
nan people that just because a man could 
put a French polish on a brass harness 
buckle it did not follow that he could 
sell Wilson pound cake. So it was de- 
cided that the first step toward bigger 
output was to turn these wagon drivers 
into salesmen. It would not only be a 
good thing for the company’s sales, but 
it would also be a good thing for the 
drivers. If a driver could sell twice the 
cake as he was selling now there was 
no reason why he could not be paid 
twice the salary, regardless of what the 
union scale might be. 

The drivers were called in and the 
matter was talked over. At first they 
were not sure that they wanted to be 
salesmen. Some of them were quite 
content to remain just drivers and draw 
the union scale. Possibly they were 
encouraged in this feeling by some of 
the union’s officials who saw visions of 
empty cash registers at union head- 
quarters. But the majority of the 
drivers had no objections to being sales- 
men and drawing a salesman’s pay—in 
fact they rather liked the whole idea. 
And so it was agreed that hereafter the 
Grennan bakeries would be represented 
by salesmen and not by drivers. 

The situation at that time in Chicago 
was that 14 drivers were attempting to 
look after the whole city. Some of the 
drivers had twoand three routes. All of 


them covered their routes about as they 
pleased, and as best they could. In 
order to cover the ground they just 
about had time to rush into a store and 
rush out. Plainly, goods could not be 
sold under such conditons. Even the 
salesmen could see that, yet they hesi- 
tated when it was proposed to cut up 
the territories and put on more wagons. 
They wanted to make more money, of 
that they were sure.. But human-like 
they associated big money with big ter- 
ritories, whereas the exact contrary is 
usually true. It took a lot of persuasion 
to get them around to the small ter- 
ritory idea, but a few demonstrations 
soon proved the possibilities of the plan. 
Today there are fifty-two wagons cover- 
ing the Chicago trade, alone, this figure 
being based on the quota of eighty cus- 
tomers to a salesman. It has been found 
that a salesman can make more money 
for himself and for his house by work- 
ing eighty customers intensively, than 
when the figure is greater, so it is the 


policy of the company to rearrange 
routes accordingly as conditions war- 
rant. 


Plenty of Pinch Hitters 


As is true in every case the policy 
of restricted territories brings up the 
problem of getting new accounts. Sales- 
men, quite naturally are not keen to go 
out of their way to develop new ac- 
counts when they know. that their best 
bet is making bigger buyers out of oid 
customers. This problem was _ sur- 
mounted by means of an organized 
supervising staff, consisting of the gen- 
eral sales manager who has supervision 
over all districts, and a district sales 
manager for every territory where baker- 
ies are established. Each of these dis- 
trict sales managers have under his 
jurisdiction a number of assistant dis- 
trict managers who work with the men 
from the wagons. These assistant dis- 
trict managers are charged with the task 
of opening up new accounts, and doing 
the necessary promotional work. They 
are, incidentally, supposed to develop 
better salesmen out of the men. They 
are paid a salary, which is determined 
by the ability indicated, the wagon 
salesmen receiving full commissions on 
all the assistant district manager’s sales. 

But the management does not believe 
in depending entirely on word-of-mouth 
salesmanship to maintain a satisfactory 
business increase. Like other wide- 
awake concerns it backs up the salesmen 
with good advertising. Just at the 
present it is using out-door advertising, 
both bill boards and painted bulletins. 
These are placed in strategic locations 
throughout the cities where the com- 
pany has bakeries. This form of adver- 
tising enables them to reach the work- 
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ing man on his way to and from work— 
and at the same time exert a strong in- 
fluence on the dealer in that particular 
neighborhood. This advertising is also 
captalized in handsomely prepared port- 
folios used by the Assistant District 
Manager for converting the balky dealer. 

This portfolio is designed with an eye 
to impressing the dealer with,the quick 
selling features of the product. It 
stresses the point that it is not the profit 
per cake that counts but the number of 
cakes sold. The whole solicitation to 
the new dealer is built up on the con- 
tention that by putting in the line it is 
possible to make from $150 to $300 a 
year profit on an investment of only $5. 
There is a suggestion here for the reader 
who sells a quick turning article. In- 
stead of talking about the profit per 
sale, capitalize the income idea. 


A Portfolio That Almost Talked 


As is true of most portfolios of this 
type it is profusely illustrated with 
tipped-in photographs of views in the 
bakery to establish the uniform high 
quality, and typical profit examples are 
worked out showing the money making 
possibilities of the line. There are also 
the usual reproductions of the advertis- 
ing, and samples of direct mail pieces 
which will be sent out to the dealer’s 
list. But one of the most interesting, 
and most convincing, features of the port- 
folio is a tipped-in panorama photograph 
showing the Grennan’s salesman’s autos 
and wagons lined up—fifty-four of them, 
one after the other, strung out down the 
street. A certain Chicago dealer had 
long resisted all efforts of the Grennan 
representative. He was well satisfied 
with the line of cakes he was already 
handling. There was more money in 
them (like most dealers he mistook 
profit per cake for net monthly profit) 
and he didn’t see any need of putting 
in the Grennan product. Yes, he knew 
all about the advertising but he hadn’t 
any calls yet, when he did then was time 
enough to talk about it. But when the 
salesman finally got to that part of the 
portfolio in which the string of wagons 
were pictured the dealer was visibly 
impressed. When the salesman told him 
that they had just put on thirty-five 
wagons and that before a wagon was 
put on they had to have one hundred 
guaranteed accounts the dealer began to 
do a little thinking. “Then,” said the 
merchant, “that means you must have 
put on 3,500 new accounts.” “Right you 
are,” was the cheerful reply, “that is just 
exactly what we have done, and nearly 
every one of those 3,500 are making up- 
wards to $30.a month that they never 
made before. I can’t see any reason at 
all why a business man of your ability 
cannot do what 3,500 other business men 
are doing.” And so the sale was made. 
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™ DIC TAPAVNE 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


“I dictate at once 
my sales letters, plans, ideas, 
correspondence—even this 
message—to The Dictaphone. 
A Dictaphone representative 
convinced me in 15 minutes.” 


Side ‘ 
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The Dictaphone on Any Kind of Letters 
Proves Its Case in 15 Minutes 


The Best Manager of Sales Correspondence 


A sales manager recently told us that he wouldn't 
part with The Dictaphone for anything. 


Why does he, and other sales managers that you 
and we know, seem to rely so absolutely on The 
Dictaphone ? 


Because it’s so simple and convenient to pick up the 
reteiver and dictate a letter or office memo, dash off 
instructions to branch offices, jot down plans for 
future action, or outline your talk for the next sales- 
men’s morning conference. 


r Phone or write nearest branch office for a 15-minute 
actual working demonstration in your office, on your 
work, and you will see for yourself. 


THE DICTAPHONE 
Dept. 148-L, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’”’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,’’ made and merchandized by the 
Columbia Graphoph Company 


Winchester Announces 
Radical Change in 
Selling Policy 
When the Winchester Company was 


formed early this year with a capital of 
$30,000,000, and took over the stock of 


the old Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, all sorts of rumors began to 
circulate as to the significance of the 
move. It was generally known that the 
old company, with an increased war 
capacity of from 6,000 to 22,000 workers, 
would have to do something radical. But 
just what was going on behind the 
knew, although every 
body had their fling at guessing. It now 
comes out. that since the new company 
was formed it has bought out several 
hardware lines allied to fire arms, notably 
the skate business of Barney & Berry, 
Inc., the Eagle Knife Company, the 
Andrew B. Hendryx Company, and the 
fishing tackle business of the Edwards 
Rod Company. Most interesting of all, 
however, is the decision of the new man- 


scenes nobody 


Legget of 
the United Drug Company has a voice— 
to market the new Winchester line 
through dealer-stockholders 
after the United Drug plan. As in the 
United Drug plan there will be but one 
dealer in a town, and that dealer must 
be a stockholder in the manufacturing 
Che plan also 


agement—in which Lewis K. 


exclusive 


includes a 
project for setting up Winchester stores 
here dealer distribution cannot 
be secured, and warehouses will be es- 
The job 
ber, however, will be retained to dis 
tribute Winchester products. 


company. 
in cities w 


tablished at stragetic points. 


Handling Price in Selling a 
Quality Article 


By H. E. Steiner 


General Sales Manager, Holcomb & Smith Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 


This article is an echo of “When the Buyer Raises Price Objections” 


which appeared in the November issue. 


Five of the leading authorities on 


selling in the United States told what they do when the buyer interrupts the 
presentation, before being properly sold, to ask “How Much Does it Cost?” 
Vr. Steiner’s method makes a valuable addition to the views of the other 


contributors. 

S sales manager of a force of 359 
men who sell a high-class, high- 
priced specialty, I am unswerving 
in my conviction that it is NOT price 
we sell: therefore, this detail should be 
made entirely subordinate to all other 
The prime factor 
in placing a specialty is to visualize to 
the prospect from the 
cents angle what the device means to 
him. If this is done properly and force- 
fully, then the prospect is not fright- 
ened by the cost, as his mind contains 


features of the sale. 


dollars and 


a dominating picture of the profits the 
device will net him. 

Several of our sales representatives 
tell me that in making their sales talk 
they are interrupted by the merchant’s 
“Well, what’s the price?” before they 
get through with their demonstration. 
When a man asks the price before the 
salesman finishes his demonstration, we 
recommend not to state the price if it 
can be side stepped diplomatically. We 
carefully cover this phase of our propo 


For the Most Effective Sales Letter 


This trophy will be awarded for the 
most effective business letter produced 
during the year ending June 30, 1920. It 
is donated by the La Salle Extension 
University and will be presented through 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
The Board of Governors of this asso- 


ciation will decide upon the winner and 
the judge of the contest will be Philip 
B. Kennedy, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States. Results accomplished by 
the letter will be a deciding factor in 
naming the winner. 
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sition when we are instructing our sales 
men. Every man is schooled just how 
to handle the prospect when the pros 
pect interrupts and asks for the price. 

Our salesmen, if they follow their 
teachings, will get around stating the 
price, by reasoning with a prospect in 
a manner something like this: 

“If I were to give you the price now, 
before you have looked into the merits 
of the proposition, you might be think- 
ing about the price and not about the 
profit to be derived from it. On the 
other hand, after you have investigated 
it, you may not want to get along with 
out it, regardless of price. It is not a 
question of price. It is a question of 
how much money this device will make 
you, how big a dividend it will pay you 
on your money invested. You don’t 
care what an article costs, providing it 
pays you from 25 per cent to 50 per cent, 
do you? 

“You must figure prices versus re 
sults. Anything that brings you in a 
greater return than what you pay out 
costs you nothing, The only thing for 
you to give serious consideration to is 
how much is it costing you to be with 
out this device. As a good business 
man, don’t you think you would be in a 
better mental attitude to arrive at a 
more intelligent decision in reference to 
the merits of this proposition after you 
have had it explained and can appreciate 
the immense amount of money it will 
make you?” 

Our men are coached to meet all 
imaginable price rebuffs with which they 
are likely to meet in their daily work. 
Briefly, our idea is to do everything 
possible to delay quoting the price until 
And before fhat time, 
we encourage the salesmen to frame 


the proper time. 


their canvass so as to give the impres- 
sion that our device sells for more than 
it really does. 


“T picked up a copy of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, the first I have seen, on a news 
stand the other day, and desire to con- 
gratulate you upon the practical thoughts 
contained in the articles by sales leaders, 
which certainly should be helpful to all 
engaged in sales management. They 
are practical, sensible and to the point.” 
—C. M. Power, Vice Pres. & Sales Mgr., 
United Chain & Forging Co. 
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“T ‘WENTY- FIVE per cent of your 

selling expense is wasted at this mod- 
ern toll gate because the foundation of the 
sale has not been laid—the man inside has 
not previously been ‘‘sold’’ upon the dom- 
ant benefit of your proposition to him. 


With no basis established through 
1 acquaintance with merits or proofs of 
performance, there is no ground for 
decisive action, so the salesman becomes 
a missionary and dissipates his time as 
missionaries always do. 


The Bert L. White System of Sales 
Promotion through the use of Drama- 


What Does This Toll Gate Cost You? 


tized Selling Helps familiarizes the pros- 
pect in advance with your proposition, 
presents its dominant sale points in a 
manner that appeals to and stimulates the 
buying motive. Then when your sales- 
man sends in his card the prospect is 
equipped to make an intelligent decision 
that saves your salesman’s time and 
enhances his chances for closing busi- 
ness. 


Write for a copy of our book ‘‘7%e 
Barometers of Business’? and ask to have 
the plan explained as applied to your sale 
problems. 


Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


How to Get More Mexican Business 


pests in the cracks, and elsewhere. The 
high-pitched Mexican type of bed was 
such a distance from the floor that the 
fleas could not jump up, and this meant 
at least some relief from this trouble. 
The low swung American bed was not 
high enough to keep them off. 

In studying the Mexican market it is 
essential to take into consideration the 
different climates in the different parts 
of the country. Merchandise adapted to 
one part may not be adapted to an- 
other. There is no use wasting time 
trying to sell overcoats in the tropics, 
or B. V. D.’s on the high plateaus. 
Sometimes a slight change in the mer- 
chandise is required for one part from 
that sold in another. 

The larger and more important cities, 
where the greatest consuming popula- 
tion is, are located on the high plateaus. 
They include the City of Mexico, 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Torreon, Monter- 
rey, etc. Some of these, such as the lat- 
ter two, have an altitude of about 3,000 
feet, so that these are not really on the 
highest plateau. But Mexico City has 
an altitude of 7,200 feet, Guadalajara 
about 5,500, and Peubla some 5,000, with 
the consequent cool and even chilly nights, 
and without the extreme daytime heat 
that a knowledge of their latitude would 
lead one to expect. Vera Cruz and 


(Concluded from Page 86) 


Tampico are tropical seaport towns, hot 
and humid. 

Climatic conditions naturally affect 
the characteristics of the people. On the 
upper plateaus they are reasonably wide 
awake and energetic. In the heart of 
the tropics they are more indolent and 
inclined to take things easier. 

Each manufacturer should study the 
possibilities and qualities of his mer- 
chandise, having in view the climate 
into which it is to be shipped. For in- 
stance, furniture going into the tropics 
must be of exceptionally seasoned lum- 
ber and well constructed, or it will fall 
to pieces after a short time. The humid 
climate there, and the heat, seem to 
have on most manufactured products of 
wood the opposite effect from what 
they have on the growing tree. The 
latter grows fast, and the former wears 
out fast. 

After having decided upon the desir- 
ability of going after the Mexican busi- 
ness, the next thing to do is to determine 
just how to do it. In a great measure 
this will depend upon the kind of prod- 
uct to be sold, but I am of the opinion 
that a great deal of effective work can 
be done direct by mail, such as has 
been so perfectly developed in the United 
States in the last few years. At least 
I would emphatically urge any merchant 


The Making of a Branch 


he must have the report in on a certain 
day each week. 

The more you study, the more you 
will observe these tendencies in the 
salesmen you employ. Among “star” 
salesmen especially, there is a natural 
lurking feeling that they, as individuals, 
are superior to those in authority. Most 
“star” salesmen feel that they are equal 
to their sales manager. They may not 
tell the sales manager, but a “star” sales- 
man always has a feeling that if it were 
not for the sales manager, he could 
work to much better advantage. 

The salesmen’s manual is another re- 
lated subject, and the information it 
contains should be treated in the or- 
der of its importance: 

(1) “General Advice to Salesmen,” 
embracing suggestions and instructions 
along broad lines like health and con- 
duct (which is resented most cordially, 
so you want to put it first to get it over 
with); principles of salesmanship; the 
personal factor; deportment; habits; ap- 
pearance. All of these things are very 
distasteful. The average man does not 
like to go over these suggestions because 
he sees his deficiencies. They show a 
man just where he “falls down,” but he 
does not want to know that because it 
hurts the good opinion he has of him- 
self. 

(2) The practical part, instructions 
about equipment and samples, including 
description of equipment and samples 
(so he will have a double check); in- 


(Concluded from Page 88) 


structions regarding the handling of 
samples, how to display them, and the 
rules to observe. 

(3) The matter of advertising, its 
presentation, its use, its care. 

(4) The reports which are to be 
made out and instructions regarding 
them; the making up of orders; the 
methods of shipping; general rulings of 
the firm on packing, etc. 

(5) Correspondence. 

(6) Credit information. 

(7) Collections. (That’s another 
thing which usually starts a salesman 
to thinking.) 

(8) Stationery and its use. 

(9) Company rulings which do not 
come under the other headings. An ex- 
planation regarding specialty men who 
may come into the territory, or terri- 
torial inspectors. 

(10) Your selling talk. 

I realize, from long observation, and 
some experience, that a salesman’s man- 
ual is one of the things he carries with 
him, but does not read. If a salesman 
would take his manual and study it, 
he might succeed with less effort, but 
he does not want to do that. It reflects 
on his ability. There are, of course, 
exceptions. 

Another thing is essential, you should 
have some sort of an agreement. I 
refer always to the highly organized in- 
stitution. I do not refer to firms which 
run along with a’ sort of family arrange- 
ment, as it were, where the checking 
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going after this business, even if he 
intends to send expert and able sales- 
men, to prepare the ground for them 
with letters, literature, and other good 
advertising material. 

One important thing in this advertis- 
ing will be not to let it be written, or 
at least finally passed upon, by an Amer- 
ican who has learned Spanish. Even 
the best of us, who have been there 
many years, sometimes make grammat- 
ical constructions that are amusing and 
would, of course, detract from the value 
and dignity of any good piece of ad- 
vertising matter. It is nearly always 
found best to let the first translation be 
made by an American speaking Spanish. 
He gets the ideas. He understands the 
English terms thoroughly, and will see 
the important points that a Latin-Amer- 
ican might pass by unnoted. Then turn 
the proposed copy over to an educated 
Spaniard or Mexican who will put in the 
right idioms, take out the unwieldy 
phrases and foreign constructions, and 
make it a smooth, easy reading piece 
of copy. When this is done one can 
be assured of having something that is 
not open to some of the objections found 
in much translated copy. I have some- 
times received translations that made 
me shudder and feel ashamed of any 
American business house daring to send 
them out. 


Salesman 


up is very simple. The people have to 
have the goods, there is a set market 
and accepted standards of trade, like 
staple groceries, where any man of fairly 
good appearance can “get by.” About 
25 per cent of the firms are of that char- 
acter. If you think it over, you will 
agree with me. 


McALPIN HOTEL ENLARGES 


The McAlpin Hotel, a popular hos- 
telry for sales managers visiting New 
York, has purchased the Hotel Mar- 
tinique next door, giving it a total of 
2,300 rooms. This makes it the largest 
hotel in the world, the next largest be- 
ing the Pennsylvania with 2,200 rooms. 
The McAlpin is a Boomer hotel. 


Another hotel move of interest to 
readers is the joining of the Baltimore 
and the Muehlebach interests of Kan- 
sas City for the purpose of erecting a 
new 1,200 room hotel. 


A new transcontinental train called 
the “Missionary” will be placed in oper- 
ation between Chicago and Los Angeles 
November 30th. It leaves Chicago 
every night at 10:30 arriving at 10:00 
p. m. of the third day. 


“T have received every copy of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT so far and value it very 
highly.,—George E. McShea, Western 
Sales Megr., International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 
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the stationery kine, such as fountain pens, silver pencils, etc. 


—and stationery stores in these days of extensive advertising includes drug stores and department stores « 


tioners and booksellers. In fact, jewelry stores may be considered as 


a retail outlet for some of the articles usually associated wit 


N A trade investigation for Baltimore covering Inks, Library Paste, 
Fountain Pens and Pencils, recently completed by the merchandising 
department of The Baltimore News, we find 58 stationers, 36 book 
stores, 342 druggists, 33 department stores and 228 jewelers as actual 


or possible outlets. 


For the purposes of this report, local fitms were in- 
terviewed as follows: 17 wholesale stationers, 23 
retail stationers, 9 retail book dealers, 4 department 
stores and 64 retail druggists. 


That there are 44 retailers out of the hundred who 
do not handle ten-cent pencils is not surprising. 
But that 33 out of the hundred do not sell fountain 
pens was, we thought, worthy of investigation. We 
found that 23 of these 33 were druggists, of whom 
the majority reported that the demand was not 
sufficient to warrant the trouble and cost of han- 
dling them. 


This, it seems to us, is a situation that advertising 
is in a position to correct, and by ADVERTISING 
we mean the effective, definite,s CONCENTRATED 
advertising in great centers of population like Bal- 
timore and in mediums of an all-embracing, DOMI- 
NATING character like The Baltimore NEWS— 
advertising that will CREATE the demand these 
dealers do not now feel—advertising that, reason- 
ably well merchandised IN ADVANCE of the cam- 
paign, will increase distribution among dealers who 


are now grossly indifferent to a more or less in- 
different demand. 


Careful estimates place the chewing gum market in 
3altimore as worth a million dollars a year. The 
talcum powder market is worth half a million dol- 
lars a year. What is the fountain pen market 
worth? The ink market, the paste market, pencil 
market? Surely these things are equally as im- 
portant as chewing gum! Can’t they be brought 
up to an equal state of advertised cultivation? 


For the manufacturer, agent or distributor who 
wants to go at the situation intelligently we 
have a copy of this report showing not only accu- 
rate figures on distribution, best sellers, etc., but 
complete tabulated and detailed information (84 
pages in all) that takes up the Baltimore market 
from almost every angle and gives a wealth of val- 
uable local information which for completeness and 
accuracy has probably never been equalled. In 
writing for a copy of this please state which article 
or articles you are interested in and your connec- 
tion with the firm you represent. 


The Baltimore NEWS’ daily circulation of MORE than 100,000 net 
paid is the largest of any Baltimore newspaper. The NEWS is also 
the choice of Baltimore advertisers—evidenced by the fact that 
it carries more display advertising than any other Baltimore paper. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


DAN A. CARROLL 


Eastern Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 
New York 


re 


Advertising Manager 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representati' 
First Nat. Bank Bldg 


Chicago 


The Sales Manager’s 
Role in the 
Industrial Conflict 


ism. We do not have to read 
scare heads in the newspapers 
to know that there must be a showdown between 
labor and capital. Nor do we have to be gifted with 
a seer’s vision to know what the eventual outcome will 
be. But that is not the point. Labor has set out to 


accomplish curtailed production, industrial unrest, 


and general discord. Its propaganda is affecting your 
business and ours. Lack of production is already 
hampering sales work. It is today the most menac- 
ing problem confronting business. It is a_ pistol 
pointed at the heart of every sales organization! 
What is at the root of all this unrest? In a talk 
New York, 


Rogers, a one time foreman of the lumber camps in the 


before the Sphinx Club of Sherman 


Pacific Northwest, said that most labor discontent is 
due to misunderstanding. He told of an experience 
with a gang of lumber jacks who were happy and con- 
tented making six dollars a day. Along came the I. 
W. W. agitators and suddenly—overnight—the situa- 
tion changed. The next morning the men were not 
at their posts. Rogers went to them and asked what 


the matter was. “Aren’t you satisfied? Aren’t you 


making big wages?’ 

“Yes,” they sneered back, “we are making six dol- 
lars a day, but the lumber companies are making sixty 
dollars a day on each one of us.”” They had believed 
what the agitators had told them because they did not 
understand the difference between net profits and 
gross profits. “Asa matter of fact,” Rogers says, “the 
lumber companies were actually on the verge of bank- 
ruptey.” But the men did not know this. They had 
been told to the contrary and they believed it. 

It matters not how many orders your salesmen 
write if the goods are not forthcoming to fill them. 
With nothing to sell your department is about as 
valuable to the business as a barnacle on a ship’s hull. 
So it is the sales department’s job, just as much as it 
is the production department’s job, to see that the 
needed production is forthcoming. And to the credit 
of hundreds of sales managers throughout the country 
let it be said that they have accepted the assignment 
and are accomplishing what the production depart- 


ment has sneered at as impractical dreaming. If you 


will study the various plans of “industrial democracy” 
which have invariably succeeded in stabilizing, if not 
stimulating, production, you will find at the bottom 
the sales manager, or some one in his department. 


Where factory officials have failed, the sales manager, 


Indications point to an irre- 


pressible conflict with radical- 
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with his trained sympathy for the other man’s view- 
point, his knowledge of human nature, and his ability 
to arouse enthusiasm, has stepped into the gap and 
made good. 

Frank D. Webb, advertising manager of the Balti- 
more News made a stirring appeal before the Advertis- 
ing Club of Baltimore a few weeks back for advertis- 
ing men in general, and the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, in particular, to bend their 
energies toward the correcting of this misunderstand- 
ing—the malignant sore that is eating its way into the 
We hope that the Advertising 
Clubs will rise to the opportunity he points out. We 


sinews of production. 


hope that advertising men will squarely meet the 
issue he has pictured. And we hope that the sales 
manager in every concern employing labor will realize 
that after all is said and done the problem of keeping 
labor contented is a sales problem just as much as it 
is a factory problem. The same skill that enables the 
salesman to make the buyer think his way, enables the 
master salesman, the sales manager, to make the 
workers in his institution see things as he sees them. 
The Multigraph Company, the Hydraulic Pressed 
Brick Company, The Seng Company, The Gates Rub- 
ber Company and scores of other employers of labor 
have scotched the agitator by giving the workers a 
voice in the management and putting them in contact 
with the problems of finance and business. Why can’t 
the principle be more generally applied ? 
: * * 

The Handicap o ¢. 
of Precedent tem, relates that when a Chi- 


Frisbie, writing in Sys- 


offered him the 
job of putting a paper mill on a paying basis, he hesi- 
tated because “he didn’t know the first thing about 
” He told Mr. Dawes, the banker, so. 
To which Mr. Dawes replied: “No, you have that in 


cago banker 


making paper. 


your favor. You are not handicapped by precedent. | 
don’t know just what the matter is up there, but I am 
convinced that a different line of attack is needed.” So 
Frisbie and his family moved up to the little town of 
Cornell, and out of the conversation grew the Cornell 
Wood Products Company—and Cornell Wall Board. 
With no precedent to “guide” him he was able to suc- 
ceed where those who followed precedent had failed. 

While it is true that the case of Frisbie is an 
exception to the rule, and that more men succeed from 
knowing their business than from not knowing it, it is 
also true that hundreds of sales organizations in this 
country are only half successful because they are 
tangled by precedent, customs of the trade, and ante- 
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bellum sales policies. Just as many big sales are made 
by salesmen who do not. know that a certain prospect 
“can’t be sold,’ so are many sales campaigns carried 
through to success by sales managers who rely on 
sound thinking rather than precedent. Just because a 
certain thing has always been done in a certain way, is, 
in our opinion, a mighty poor reason for doing it that 
way. We need more Frisbies in sales management 


men who can think things out for themselves. 


Is It Any Wonder It cannot be denied that the 
Britain Gets Business Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
We Ought to Have? ti. Commerce is doing excel- 
lent work in fostering our 
foreign trade. One has only to talk to a member of 
the bureau to realize how thoroughly and energetic 
ally it has tackled the job. But the Department of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce cannot do it all. 
There is need of more team work among all govern- 
ment departments if this country is to win and hold its 
share of foreign trade. There is too much disregard 
for the business interests of the country by the Depart- 
ment of State, by the Post Office Department and 
by numerous other departments. The government, it 
seems to us, is in about the same position as a busi- 
ness that is too highly departmentized. Every depart 
ment is out for itself instead of being out for the busi 
ness as a whole. In contrast to this attitude at 
Washington we find that the British government is 
working as a unit to get foreign business. Even the 
Admiralty has consented to British commercial tray 
ellers being given passage on every British warship 
leaving for abroad so that there might be no delay in 
getting into their territories. Can you imagine what 
Mr. Daniels would say if you asked him to carry one 


of your men to Brazil on the first warship? 


How Many Salesmen Saves MANAGEMENT has long 
Can a Sales 
Manager Handle? 


been an advocate of fewer cus- 
tomers for the salesman to look 
after. We have cited case after 
case where territories have yielded treble the business 
when cut in half. For exactly the same reasons we 
advocate fewer salesmen for the sales manager to look 
after. We do not mean that a sales force should be 
reduced in numbers, but we do mean that there should 
be more sales managers or sales supervisors under the 
general sales manager’s direction than is now the case 
in most organizations. After giving the matter con- 
siderable thought and study The Sherwin-Williams 


Company is of the opinion that there should be a sales 


manager for every ten salesmen. W illiam H. Britiga 

head of a real estate organization of 250 salesmen, has 
five supervising general sales managers, five sales man 
agers to each general manager, and ten salesmen to 
the sales manager. A large implement manufacturer 
sets eighteen as the ideal mark. 

But much depends on the sales manager. Some 
sales managers can get excellent results out of 
twenty men, while there are others who could not 
properly manage five. One thing 1s obvious—the 
fewer salesmen a sales manager has to look after the 
closer supervision he can give them, and the closer 
will be the personal contact maintained. Salesmen are 
no different from any other class of worker—they pro- 
duce the best results when there is somebody around 


to help them do the thinking and planning. 


The Growing 


Ten years ago the idea of be- 


Interest in Books ing able to learn anything 
On Selling about selling from books was 


ridiculed. The same conditions 
that exist in Britain today, as outlined by Mr. Jackson 


in an article elsewhere in this issue, prevailed. Sales- 


men maintained that the idea of learning how to sel 
goods from books was a huge joke, and sales managers, 
usually graduate salesmen, clung to the same belief 


But today books on selling are in greater demand thar 


almost any other form of business literature, if the 


records of loanings by the library of the America 


Writing Paper Company may be accepted as typical. 
During the month of September books were borrowed 
by employes of this company from the general library 


as tollows: 


NE iid taky a cbeenes 44 Purchase .......«.« § 
Administration ...... 13 Editorial ....:....... 5 
Be 11 Order and Invoice.... 3 
| 10 Manufacturing ...... 3 
mployment / Sales Promotion 


(i. 6 Legal 


Cost and Inventory... 5 Traveling Auditing... 

If further evidence of the growing demand for all 
sorts of sales literature is needed the steadily increas- 
ing sales of The Dartnell Corporation are conclusive 
proof. From less than $7,000 in 1916 they have grown 
to over $100,000 for 1919, with every likelihood of 
doubling in 1920. The old contention that nothing can 
be learned from the other man’s experience is still 
heard in some quarters. But for every man who holds 
to that view there are dozens who have found that it 
is possible to buy cheaply experience which has cost 
others much time and money to acquire. It won’t be 
long before the sales worker who doesn’t read books 
on sales subjects will be about as scarce as were those 
who did ten years ago. 


SO Lenksbe Zh o 


Henry Lansdale has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the new 
Mercer Motors Company of New York, 
which has taken over the interests of the 
Mercer Automobile Company. Mr. Lans- 
dale was formerly passenger car sales 
manager of the Packard Motor Car 
Company. Emlen S. Hare, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Packard organization, is president of the 
new Mercer company. 


George E. McShea, general 
sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton, has resigned to 
become western sales mana- 
ger. In the three years he has 
had charge of sales, Mr. Mc- 
Shea re-formed the sales or- 
ganization and placed enroll- 
ment sales where they are said 
to be the highest in records of 
the institution. He will make 
his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, where he has property 
interests, and will direct sales 
on the Pacific coast, Rocky 
Mountain states and Texas. 


N. G. 
manager 


Rost, general sales 
of the Duesenberg 
Motor Corporation of New 
York, recently absorbed by 
the Willys Corporation, has re- 
signed to organize the firm of 
Rost, Angstman & Griese, 
Inc., sales engineers. The firm 
will specialize in internal com- 
bustion engines. It is reported 
that the Duesenberg plant will 
be turned over to the produc- 
tion of a low priced six-cylin- 
der automobile to be marketed 
through the Willys-Overland 
Company. 

Christian Girl, president of 
the Standard Parts Company 


By the Way~ 


This corner has been set off to keep you in- 
formed of the movements of your friends 
and co-workers in the sales field. 


Sterling Motor Truck Company of Mil- 
waukee, has been re-elected president of 
the National Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers at its recent an- 
nual convention at Detroit. Among the 
prominent speakers were H. S. Fire- 


stone, president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, and Norval Hawkins, 
at one time sales manager of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


The association com- 


GRENNAN 
ORGANIZATION 


pm. — 


First unauthorized drawing of Frank R. John- 
son’s invention for turning wagon drivers into 


Robert L. Wilkinson of the industrial 
division of the Klaxton Company, mak- 
ers of Klaxton warning devices, has been 
appointed sales manager. He succeeds 
Walter B. Coghlan, for five years secre- 
tary and sales manager, who is now gen- 
eral sales manager of the American 
Hammered Piston Ring Company of 
Baltimore. Mr. Coghlan began his sell- 
ing career selling metal signs on the 
road. In 1914 he was appointed north- 
western representative of the Klaxton 
Company and one year later called to 
Newark to take charge of sales. He was 
soon elected secretary. 


Earl P. Logan is now sales director of 
the Kokomo Rubber Company, Ko- 
komo, Ind. Mr. Logan was formerly St. 
Louis district sales manager and at one 
time Chicago department manager. 


W. B. Smith has been made 
Western district manager of 
the tire department of the Ne- 
mours Trading Corporation, 
with headquarters in Chicago 


and supervision over thirty 
states. Mr. Smith was for- 
merly with the New York 


branch of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. 


James M. Dixon has been 
elected president of the To- 
bacco Products Corporation 
succeeding George W. Whe- 
lan, who has _ resigned the 
office to direct the newly or- 
ganized Retail Stores Corpor- 


ation. Mr. Dixon was for a 
number of years with the 
American Tobacco Company 


and also the Surburg Com- 
pany before its consolidation 
with the Tobacco Products 
Corporation. Albert Falk and 
J. L. Hoffman, who have been 
active in sales work, have been 
elected vice-presidents to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dixon and George L. 
Storm. Mr. Storm recently 
resigned to head the American 
Safety Razor Company. 


W. E. Banott has been made 
sales manager of the Western 
Michigan Steel Foundry Co., 
of Muskegon. He was for- 
merly with the American Roll- 
ing Mills of Middletown, Ohio. 


of Cleveland, is prominent in salesmen. It runs by brain power, and speed tests N. S. Branden, sales man- 
the General Top Company, a show unlimited capacity. ager of the Canadian Westing- 
new $1,000,000 concern to man- house Company, Ltd., has 
ufacture automobile tops and been elected vice-president of 
bodies for automobile manufacturers. prises the sales executives of 40 large the company. H. M. Bostwick, for- 


The company has acquired the Consoli- 
dated Top Company and a larger factory 
will be built. 


W. Irving Osborn has been elected 
president of the Cornell Wood Products 
Company of Chicago in a reorganiza- 
tion of the company. J. William Cary 
is vice-president. J. C. Buckley has been 
made secretary and sales manager. Mr. 
Buckley was formerly in the publishing 
business and more recently with the 
Seaman Paper Company of Chicago. 


John E. Tracy, sales manager of the 


truck manufacturers. 


The appointment is announced of J. 
W. Childs as sales manager of the Levy 
Overall Company of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Childs was formerly sales manager of 
the South Bend factory of the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company of Kansas City. 


McCormick has been made 
and advertising manager of the 
McCord Manufacturing Company of De- 
troit, makers of auto truck bodies. He 
was formerly with the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company. 


Malcolm 


sales 
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merly assistant to Mr. Branden, has been 
appointed sales manager. 


W. T. Hedges, sales manager of the 
Pyrex division of the Corning Glass 
Works, has sailed for Europe. He will 
visit large foreign industrial centers on 
a trade investigation for Pyrex oven 
ware. ae 
The Union News Company of New 
York, operating a national string of 
railway lunch rooms and cigar stands, 
has opened in Newark, Louisville and 
Detroit, to carry soft drinks, candy and 
cigars. 
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Confidential Reports on Prospective Employees 


When you hire a new employe you question him about his previous experience. You 
require references. You consult former employers. You may even require a bond—yet, 
with all these precautions there are frequent failures to uncover important information about 
his past record or environment. The facts you need most to know are the least likely to come 
out in a personal interview or through references named by the applicant. 


Our system of inquiry through dis- 
interested persons is the quickest, easiest 
and most satisfactory method of secur- 
ing complete and dependable informa- 
tion. You cannot know too much about 
the people you employ. The big in- 
vestment you make in taking on a new 
employee well warrants the small fee 
charged for our investigation and report. 


' 
~ PO MANITOBATE Pk 


Our confidential reports on prospec- 
tive employees are now used by thou- 
sands of concerns throughout the 
country, and represent practically every 
line of business. Indicative of the uni- 
form satisfaction which our employment 
reports are giving we quote from the 
following letters selected from our files: 


“YOUR REPORTS are the best thing 
we have yet found. Refer to us at any 
time.”"—A well known adding machine 
manufacturer. 


@aeancn Orrices 
@ DISTRIBUTING OFFICES 
© Dinect REPORTING SOATERS 


“WE HAVE been using your Employ- 
ment Reports now for the past six — 
months and are very well satisfied. Be- 
fore using your reports, we did not 
realize that they could be of such value 
to us. A good many of our people are 
employed from out of town and your 
reports have saved us_ considerable 


mgent (HD 


To Request Reports: Fill out and mail an inquiry ticket to any city named on map, 
if person to be reported on lives in (not near) that city. If person to be reported on 
does not live in a city shown on map, mail inquiry to Branch Office “O” covering the 
territory in which he lives. Address “Retail Credit Company,” no street number or 
building address is necessary. 


A Nation Wide Organization Our Method of Inquiry 


money in weeding out undesirables whom 
we would have otherwise gone to the 
expense of having come to Buffalo for 
a personal interview.”—A large manu- 
facturer of wall board. 


“I WANT to say that the reports you 
have furnished us supplied us with in- 
formation that was of great help in de- 
termining as to whether or not we 
should hire an applicant. In one in- 
stance we were just on the point of ac- 
cepting a man’s application and placing 
him on our sales force but upon receipt 
of your report we declined to consider 
his application.”"—A maker of nationally 
advertised brands of molasses. 


We make reports to concerns all over the 
country. To get this information we main- 
tain offices in all larger cities and have a 
corps of 20,000 inspectors covering _ all 
towns and villages thoughout the United 
States. It makes no difference where the 
person to be reported on may live, or has 
lived, we have the facilities to find out 
about him. 


Time 


Reports are made the day inquiry is re- 
ceived by the inspector who is to make 
the investigation. This is the general and 
not invariable rule, as necessity for finding 
the proper and logical informants some- 
times requires more time. Every effort is 
made to make reports in the least possible 
time as the need for dispatch is fully 
recognized. Accuracy and_ completeness, 
however, are not sacrificed for speed. 


Our information is secured by personal 
inquiry among business and social ac- 
quaintances. These inquiries are made in a 
quiet and diplomatic way, and the person 
inquired about is not informed that a re- 
port is being made. 

The name of the subscriber for whom we 
are making the report is not given out. 
The transaction is strictly confidential in 
all respects. 


How to Buy Reports 


We sell Inquiry Tickets on which to re- 
quest reports. ach inquiry entitles the 
subscriber to one complete report from any 
part of the United States or Canada. In- 
uiries do not expire by date, and re- 
fank will- be made for unused inquiries. 

To_ arrange for this service, write the 
Retail Credit Company in Atlanta, or any 
Branch Office of the Company. 


Let us send you without any obligation whatever 


further information regarding our employment reports. 
it costs to back up your own judgment of 


You will be surprised how little 
men you are about to employ with our fact- 


giving reports. They are saving other employers a great deal of time and money. They 
will do the same for you. 


Retait Crepvit Company 


Branches: Albany, Atlanta, 


INCORPORATED 


Home Office: Atlanta, Georgia 


Birmingham, Boston, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 

Des Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 

Richmond, San Francisco, Toronto, Canada. 


Pitfalls That Await Your Salesmen Abroad 


Special Washington Report 


If you have ever travelled a man in South America you need no introduction to the exasperating 
rules and regulations he has to contend with. There is a fee for this and a fee for that, and whichever 
way he turns there is a rule to slow him up. The Government is at work trying to correct these 
annoyances, but in the meantime every sales manager will have to work out his own salvation. We 
hope this article by our Washington correspondent may be of some help in doing it. 


lr is encouraging to note that prog 
ress is being made toward the inter- 
national standardization of the rules 
and regulations 


governing nomadic 


salesmen. As a first step in this direc- 
tion the U. S. Senate ratified a treaty 
with the republic of Uruguay which, it 
is hoped, will be the forerunner of a 
series of uniform treaties that will facili- 
tate the commercial 
travelers, particularly as regards license 
fees and the customs treatment of 
samples. 


operations of 


What the U. S. Government is anxious 
to bring about, through the good offices 
of the U. S. Section of the International 
High Commission, is a sort of league of 
nations, all members of which will agree 
to the substitution in each country of a 
single license fee for the numerous local 
taxes that in countries drive 
Yankee commercial travelers well nigh 
to distraction. As matters now stand, 
there are countries where an American 


some 


salesman is, figuratively speaking, re- 


ceived with open arms at the port oft 
debarkation, but where no sooner has he 
started inland than he runs afoul a mad 
dening succession of local license fees 


or taxes. 
One Man’s Experience 


\ few years ago, when the enthusiasm 
Latin America as an outlet for U. S. 
a Yankee sales 
an, brimming with high expectations, 
irrived in Buenos Aires to “work” Ar 
entina. He carried five different lines 
1 the reason that, then as now, it is 


roducts was setting 1n, 


every sales manager who can afford 


luxury of a special representative in 

itory where selling costs are noto- 

usly high and where the normal ex 
penses of the average salesman have 
mounted in the past half-decade from 
$10 to $12 per day to $18 to $20, Ameri- 
can gold, per day. At any rate, our hero 
arrived with five sample trunks at the 
most luxurious metropolis of the lower 
continent. 

The rudest sort of a surprise awaited 
him almost the moment he set feot on 
shore. He discovered that not only did 
he face the contingency of paying duty 
upon his samples unless he could fur- 
nish most convincing evidence that he 
would take them out of the country upon 
his departure, but even more disastrous 
to his pocket nerve was the revelation 
that he must pay license fees. In other 
words, he was called upon to pay an 
admission charge, so to speak, before he 
could show his samples. Nor was it a 
matter of paying a single entry fee for 
the privilege of contesting for Argen- 
tina’s trade stakes. Instead, the sad 
news was broken to the uninitiated in- 


vader that he must make separate pay- 
ment for each separate state or province 
in Argentina. The total preliminary ex- 
pense for credentials that would entitle 
the salesman to canvass the whole coun 
try at will would have been $9,000. To 
make a long story short, it may be said 
that this salesman had to content him- 
self with establishing an office and show 
room in Buenos Aires and endeavoring 
to persuade outlying prospects to visit 
him there and inspect his lines. 


Single Fee Now Covers All 


That was several years ago and con- 
ditions for the salesman, and for the 
sales manager who must o. Kk. his bills, 
have improved a bit since then. It is 
now possible to obtain for a single fee 
goods’ throughout 
Argentina, though the necessity of a sep- 
arate authorization for each class of 
merchandise continues in force to plague 
the seller who, from choice or necessity, 


a permit to. sell 


carries side lines. The moral of our 
tale is, however, that in spite of the new 
spirit of internationalism that is spread- 
ing in trade as in politics, the sales man- 
ager should be forewarned that his road 
men will be confronted at every turn, in 
foreign countries, with rules and regula- 
tions affecting the seller and _ his 
Furthermore, these alien ex- 
actions have, almost invariably, financial 
strings tied to them, if not in the form 
of barefaced license fees, at least in the 


samples. 


guise of official red tape that cuts into 
the spare time of the 


be up and doing. 


salesman eager to 


An. incident that occurred a_ few 
months ago at a port on the west coast 
of South America indicates that it is not 
sufficient that the traveling 
from the United States should be pre- 
pared for the unexpected at every stage 
of his swing around the circle, but that 
it would be even better if the sales man- 
ager at the home office were sufficiently 
well informed to forewarn his trade am- 
bassador of the pitfalls that await. The 
traveling man whose experience calls a 
warning, arrived at a port a little south 
of Panama with trunks containing 
samples of dry goods, leather goods and 
men’s furnishings, the total value being 
$300, with which sum the salesman had 
been charged hy his house. However, 
the argus-eyed customs officials discov- 
ered in one trunk an assortment of silk 
neckties which, as it happens, are sub- 
ject at that port to a much higher rate 
of duty than the other classes of wear- 
ing apparel. Consequently, under the 
rule which imposes upon articles packed 
together the rate of duty applicable to 
the article subject to the highest duty, 


salesman 
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the whole lot of samples were put in at 
the neckwear rate, with the result that 
the salesman was presented with a cus- 
toms bill for $600 on samples that were 
not worth, all told, more than half that 
sum. 

Sales managers will not only effect a 
tidy saving of time and money if they 
insist that every outgoing export sales- 
man shall, prior to departure, familiarize 
himself with the rules and regulations in 
force in the territory to be invaded, but 
they may serve the same desirable end 
if they will sanction salesmen before- 
hand in a certain latitude of action that 
will enable them to meet emergencies in 
distant fields where tariff exactions may 
be changed overnight. It has, in more 
than one instance, proved a costly over- 
sight that the home office has not given 
its salesmen, setting out for foreign 
parts, authority to mutilate samples 
upon arrival at a foreign custom house 
if such action seemed expedient. There 
has been related to the writer by one of 
our consular officers the sad story of an 
American salesman who was obliged to 
pay duty to the aggregate of $370 at one 
port of entry simply because he lacked 
the authority of his firm to mutilate the 
samples he carried. Also, there might 
be preached a lengthy sermon on the 
folly of certain sales managers who 
have blithely sent salesmen to far parts 
without full and convincing credentials 
The prize example of this sort of ove 
sight was supplied by the plight of some 
of the first salesmen to visit Brazil in 
the interest of American automobiles 


An Obliging Chief of Police 


Strictly speaking, none of these sales- 
men should -have been entitled to drive 
an automobile without the 
process of taking out a chauffeur’s 
license under Brazilian law. However, 
the obliging Chief of Police of Buenos 
Aires relieved the situation by an- 
nouncing that operation of cars would 
be permitted by any salesman who had 
credentials from their firms, setting 
forth qualifications, competency, etc., 
which the Chief could vise, stamp, etc., 
and which could be shown to police 
officers upon demand. Sad was the fate, 
though, of the salesmen who in their 
hurry or ignorance had come off with- 
out some documents that would serve 
as formal letters of introduction. 


While we are waiting for the millen- 
nium of uniform or standardized rules 
for traveling salesmen and international 
agreement as to just what shall be con- 
sidered “samples without value,” it may 
be worth while for the thrifty American 
sales manager to know that there are 
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The ;arm Journal  says,. 


“Mr. Merchant. Meet Our 
Farmer Friends, Your Neighbors! 


« Y OUR salesmen will sell more goods 


Y for you, if the dealers and farm families in the terri- 
tory they travel, have previously accepted the line of 


products you manufacture. 


ey 


he. 


he RRR es: 


No farm paper yearly gains acceptance 
for trade-marked lines, among the really 


ready-to-buy farm families as does The Far 


prosperous, 
1 Journal. DEALERS KNOW 
Over 1,050,000 country homes, constt- arene noumdonninnigen: 


tuting the very cream of the farm buying power, get The [he Farm Journal ea 
Farm Journal each month and lock to its advertising ee eo ae 
z pages in choosing the products they shall buy Farm four 
; heal ’ 
A consistent campaign in [The Farm Fame tcdaame aed teed 
Journal will make it easier for your sales force, because pate chase - Journ « 
so many merchants already regard The Farm Jour- Seaptement end Treader Trade Jearaei 
nal with favor and know it as the world’s mcst widely hirer ogy Journal 
read farm paper. Clothier and Furnisher 


The farm journal 


14 MILLION MORE THAN THE NEXT FARM PAPER 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
. People’s Gas Building Washington Square 15 E. 40th Street 
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certain ruses whereby he may escape 
in part the high cost of selling under 
foreign flags. A means of salvation in 
many a foreign market where the situa- 
tion is “difficult” is for the American 
sales interest to form a connection with 
a local business house, even though it 
be desired to conduct selling operations 
principally or exclusively via a salesman 
sent from the United States. If an 
American commercial traveler can, 
thanks to some sort of an agency ar- 
rangement, establish status as a repre- 
sentative or associate of a firm located 
in the country in which he is soliciting 
business, the chances are that he will be 
enabled to escape many of the petty 
exactions that will otherwise inflate his 
expense account. 


A Tip From a High Official 


It is a temptation to revert to the sub- 
ject of the credentials with which the 
salesman should be fortified by his man- 
ager ere he sets out for foreign con- 
quest. Replying recently to an inquiry 
from a sales manager, the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
recommended that not only should the 
salesman bear documents that will, in 
effect, stand as identification cards at- 
tested by his firm, but that it will be 
advantageous under certain circum- 
stances (aside from the purposes of out- 
right salesmanship) if the salesman has 
letters to responsible firms in the prin- 
cipal places he is to visit. Such letters, 
it was intimated, will do much to 
smooth difficulties connected with cus- 
toms formalities, local taxes, etc. <A 
further recommendation to this same in- 
quirer was that he clothe each of his 
responsible export salesmen 
with power of attorney so 
that he can handle the situa- 
ion readily when called upon 
to execute invoices, cover- 


How One Concern Put More 
Pull Into Its Letters 


By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


Mr. Mackintosh is well known as an advertising man and a writer of 
result-getting business letters. He is a former president of the Direct Ad- 
vertising Departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
is now editor of “Personal Efficiency.” He sends us this article with the 
comment: “The manager of the concern in question has found that by break- 
ing the conventions and using the average business man’s English he has been 
able to put punch into his letters and increase his returns.” 


A friend of mine down in Indiana sent 
me an amusing letter the other day. It 
was quite different from the usual letter, 
so different in fact, that my friend won- 
dered if it was good business to send out 
such a letter. In the first place, as you 
will see by referring to the letter itself, 
it was slangy. According to the rules, a 
business letter should be reserved and 
dignified. But this was neither. Yet it 
had a good-natured appeal to it, a subtle 
something suggestive of pulling power. 
To satisfy himself my friend paid the 
manager of the concern a personal visit. 

He found that the letter was sent to 
jobbers as a follow-up to two other let- 
ters, neither of which had exceeded the 
speed limit in bringing back orders. So 
the manager had decided that he would 
tell the jobbers just how he felt about it. 
He did, with the result that no less than 
63 per cent of the customers on the list 
either sent in orders or replied in some 
way to the letter. And it was just an or- 
dinary filled-in multigraph letter. 

And now the letter-expert who “ex- 


METAL BASKET WORKS 
Lafayette, Ind. 


perts” according to the accepted theories 
of the local ad. club, will tell you that 
this letter could not possibly be produc- 
tive because it breaks two important ar- 
ticles of the Constitution—it is slangy 
and it is humorous. 

It is axiomatic in ad. clubs that slang 
and humor must be kept out of letters 
and other commercial literature. “Busi- 
ness is serious,” they say; adding with 
Jovian finality: “Don’t make a joke of it!” 

Probably it is impossible to avoid ac- 
cumulating a kennel of dogmas behind 
any institution such as advertising or 
salesmanship, whether spoken or writ- 
ten. So often that one may write usually, 
however, these dogmas bark violently, 
but bite only those who are afraid of 
them. 

Take the little dogma—one might al- 
most term it a puppyma—against the use 
of humor. How did it get itself created? 
Simply because probably 90 per cent of 
the profession can see good jokes but 
can’t make ’em; and bad jokes are bad 
in every way, especially in business. As 

. for the dogma against the 
use of slang, undoubtedly it 
was sired by some eastern 
college professor. 

It is true, too, that slang 


ing his samples. 

Certain countries where 
climatic conditions, etc., are 
trying to the stranger, mani- 
fest solicitude regarding the 
health of the traveling sales- 
man who proposes to honor 
the community with his pres- 
ence. For example, the au- 
thorities in Venezuela have 
been wont to require a cer- 
tificate of vaccination as a 
prelude to a campaign of per- 
sonal salesmanship. An ex- 
pert in the service of the 
Pan-American Union gives a 
unique bit of advice. His 
idea is that, whereas it is im- 
portant for the salesman to 
learn all he can in advance 
regarding the rules and regu- 
lations of the country he is 
to visit, it is the part of wis- 
dom when in action on the 
scene to rely upon diplomacy 
rather than to confront offi- 
cials with precedents, etc. It 
is his conviction that the 
proper strategy for the 
salesman is to use all avail- 
able means to establish his 
standing as a bona fide sales- 
man who is not a peddler or 
a “bagman.” 


Dear Sir: 


This is the third time we have written you. Why in Sam 
Hill is it that you fellows who average up as pretty good 
business men, will stand in line and pay out your good 
money to hear somebody tell you how he built up HIS 
business through methods that you can not use at all? 


You’ ll miss your meals to go and hear one of these men 
at an Advertising Club or Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
and after he is vensh he has not told you one solitary 
thing that you can reach out and take in your two hands 
and apply to your own peculiar business conditions. 


I say, why is it that you will do this and then when a 
proposition which means real dollars to you, is shoved 
right under your nose, you jump at the conclusion that 
the man who wants to help you is trying to SELL you 
something and ditch that proposition right ‘‘off the bat’’ 
without reading it. 


We make more delivery baskets and better delivery 

baskets than any other concern in the United States, we 

can prove it to you by sending one by parcel post and 

— it up to your judgment as to the merits of this 
evice. 


Hundreds of jobbers throughout the Middle West have 
handled these baskets ever since we have had them on 
the market. They send us orders for baskets as regular 
as they would send orders for Quaker Oats or any other 
staple item in their lines. We market our baskets 
through the wholesale houses and have a right to ask you 
to look into the merits of this article. We have letters 
from merchants all over your territory asking us how 
they can get these baskets. 


Hoping to hear from you by return mail asking for 
jobbers prices, and sample baskets, we are 


Yours respectfully 
METAL BASKET WORKS 
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would sound unseemly on 
the lips of a President Wil- 
son; but how few of the 
human race have cloud- 
combing intellects! Slang, 
after all, is the living lan- 
guage of the age; and it has 
long been recognized that its 
slang is often the most vital 
part of a nation’s speech. 

As for humor—so that it 
be good humor, and let us 
remember that good humor 
takes many other forms be- 
sides the telling of funny 
stories— who will pretend 
that he does not prefer it to 
bad humor, or to that strain 
of neutral humor in which 
so much of our “beg-to- 
state” correspondence is 
written? Theories aside, 
Prince Albert tobacco is still 
being packed into millions of 
jimmy pipes, despite (or is it 
because of?) the = slangy 
presentation of its appeal to 
pipe-smokers. 


“Enclosed find $2.50 for 
your Reservoir of Prolific 
Sales Ideas.",—C. B. Cun- 
ningham. 
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Building the Proper Foundation for an 
Advertising Campaign 


How five trained men co-operate in starting 


HERE is a right and a wrong way 

to start everything. Manufactur- 

ers have standard practices for 

approaching their problems. 
Builders and architects approach a 
manufacturer’s problem in a standard 
way. 

If you go to a doctor of standing, no 
matter to how many other doctors you 
have been, he first wants to know many 
things about you. He feels your pulse; 
he looks at your tongue, and he may 
test your blood pressure, make a blood 
test and analyze your urine. If he does 
not show an understanding of the proper 
way to start to work on your case, you 
lose respect for his ability. 

So, we have our methods of starting 
relations with a new customer. Re- 
gardless of whether you are an old ad- 
vertiser, a new advertiser, or merely 
considering advertising, our methods of 
starting with you are similar. 

We insist that the first move be the 
preparation of a complete marketing 
plan. We insist that we first be hired 
for a stipulated fee to prepare this plan. 
We do not ask for any further obliga- 
tion. You can decide after the plan is 
submitted whether you want us to exe- 
cute it. The plan must speak for itself. 

Sometimes we recommend a postpone- 
ment of advertising until matters within 
your proposition are adjusted. Some- 
times we recommend that no advertising 
be done, but we are careful not to ac- 
cept orders for plans unless we are 
reasonably sure that you have something 
that will stand advertising. 

So, when we first talk to you we devote 
all of our ability as salesmen to convince 
you that the plans we build are sound 
and practical. First we compare the 
value of our method with other ways of 
starting or of soliciting advertising ac- 
counts. Next we show examples of the 
plans we have prepared for others. 
Next we show you what firms for whom 
we have built plans say about them. 
Finally we show you the progress we 
have made with firms for whom we have 
built plans. At the same time we ex- 
plain the methods we employ to execute 
plans and how we build new ones an- 
nually for these old satisfied customers. 

Then «we offer for your consideration 
a definite typed proposal under which 
you may employ us to build your first 
marketing plan. All that you have to 
decide at this time is whether or not 
you wish us to build the plan for you. 


You TALK First 


The first move in the preparation of 
a plan is to hold a formal conference. 
We ask that all of your firm who have 
to do with marketing policies be present. 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


I attend this conference accompanied by 
the Director in our company who will 
later direct the execution of the plan. 

At first we ask you to do all the talk- 
ing. ‘We ask that you tell us all of your 
marketing history—the good and the 
bad—the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful. We ask everybody present to be 
sure that all which is worth while is 
told to us. We ask you to tell us your 
hopes and ambitions if you care to. 

Then we ask questions. The questions 
which we ask first have to do with what 
we call Policies and Organization. The 
questions cover many topics—such as 
your possible and actual production, re- 
lations with salesmen, the product itself, 
its merits and demerits, the demand, 
actual and possible—your method of 
distribution, uses of jobbers and retail- 
ers, and finally your competition. We 
overlook nothing. The thoroughness 
with which we are able to cover the 
subject secures the nucleus of a vast 
amount of information. 

After Policies have been covered we 
discuss Identification, covering trade 
mark, trade name display, packages, etc. 
Next we cover the part your Salesmen 
play in the marketing campaign. The 
use of the Jobber and Retailer, the use 
of their salesmen and clerks, retail store 
display, etc., are then discussed. Finally, 
we consider whether or not advertising 
to the consumer is to be done, and if so, 
what methods are to be employed. 

Several times when I have finished 
such a conference, the customer has told 
me that he felt he had received his 
money’s worth, regardless of what sort 
of plan we might submit later. 

After the conference, our officials who 
have attended dictate separately their 
reports together with their recom- 
mendations. Each looks over. the 
other’s report and types his opinion 
=e THE THIRD MAN STARTS 

These reports, with the criticisms, are 
handed to the vice-president of our 
company who heads the Planning De- 
partment. He reads the reports and 
sends his comments back to the two 
officials. Note that he is the third of 
our executives to study your proposi- 
tion. 

He then hands all the papers to the 
Manager of the Department of Com- 
mercial Research and gives him instruc- 
tions as to what he wishes to find out. 
The intent of this department is to find 
out what the other fellow thinks. We 
have your viewpoint, we have our own; 
now we want to find out what those who 
handle your goods think. This may in- 
clude the jobber, the retailer and the 
ultimate user. This department must 


also look into the marketing history of 
your industry, finding out what compet- 
itors have done in the past and what 
they are doing now. Its findings are 
put in graphic form for easy under- 
standing and then returned to the Plan 
Department. 


NUMBER FIVE StupDIES YOUR PROBLEM 


In the meantime, a fifth executive is 
called in, the man who may become the 
Manager of the account if we execute the 
plan. His function is to co-operate with 
the Director and the Plan Manager in 
properly presenting the merits of your 
product to the public, so far as copy and 
art are concerned. The others have 
been studying policies covering actual 
and possible sales media, advertising 
budget, etc. The Manager interprets 
your message to the public. 

And finally all this material focuses in 
the Plan Department and for the first 
time we are ready to give our opinion 
as to what you should do. 

In each of our Plans, we nominate 
everything which we believe is necessary. 
These recommendations may include 
anything from a cheap envelope stuffer 
up to an advertisement in a magazine 
or newspaper. And then, so that you 
may know what it costs to carry out our 
recommendations, we give you a price 
for each thing we suggest. You have 
the privilege of buying all or any from 
us, or buying any or all elsewhere. 

Accompanying the plan is an exhibit 
in which are shown the physical things 
which we have nominated in the plan. 
These may include layouts of consumer 
or trade advertisements, dummies of 
booklets, circulars or mailpieces. Noth- 
ing is left to the imagination. You can 
lay out plan and exhibit before your 
associates and all will understand what 
we are recommending. 

The plan will be practical. It will be 
based on your sales, resources, and pres- 
ent conditions. We do not recommend 
things which you cannot easily do. 

At the present time we serve about 
fifty clients, and all started with us in 
this way. All have grown as advertisers. 
Each will recommend our methods. 

“The Preparation of a Marketing Plan” 
—although originally an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Hoyt before the Department 
of Business Administration of Yale Uni- 
versity—really covers the methods of 
our organization with particular refer- 
ence to the way we start working for a 
new client. This pamphlet will be mailed 
free to executives who ask for it. 

One of our firm will explain our meth- 
ods to interested parties. This can be 
done in our offices or at your place of 
business. An appointment is preferable. 


Hoyts Service, Inc 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 


80 Boylston St.,cor. Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


116 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Leader - News Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


How to Argue and Win 


Ninety-nine out of 100 can argue 
to one who can argue and win. 


Yet upon this faculty more than 
any other depends the success of the sales 
manager, salesman, any business executive 


In this book by Grenville Kleiser 
are definite suggestions on training the 
mind in accurate thinking and clear and 
effective statement. It is the outcome of 
many years’ experience and imparts a 
knowledge of successful argumentation. 

CONTENTS :—Introductory—Truth and Facts 
Clearness and Conciseness—The Use of Words 
The Syllogism—Faults—Personality—The Lawyet 

The Business Man—The Preacher—The Sales 
man—The Public Speaker—Brief-Drawing—The 
Discipline of Debate—Tact—Cause and Effect 
Reading Habits—Questions for Solution—Speci 


mens of Argumentation—-Golden Rules in Argu 
mentation 

Note for Law Lecture...Abraham Lincol) 
Of Truth siete me Leabaig h .Francis Bacon 
Of Practice and Habits.......John Locke 


Improving the Memory ..lsaac Watts 


One of America’s top-notch salesmen, Robert 
Ruxton, says of this book: ‘“‘It can be perused 
and studied to advantage by those who speak and 
by those who write. To read the first chapter 
alone is an education in the basic principles of 
written presentation. This book is so pregnant 
with advertising principles that it should have 
an honored place on every business man’s desk 
I recommend its purchase to all who wish to 
discover how to argue and win.”’ 


The price of this book is too low to 
justify opening accounts, so just write me 
this way: ‘‘For the enclosed $1.60 you 
may send me postpaid, HOW TO ARGUE 
AND WIN, satisfaction or refund guar- 
anteed.’’ 


E. M. DUNBAR 
1913 Rowena St. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sold $2,850,000 Worth of Bonds 
Through Newspaper Advertising 
and Saved $70,228.17 Thereby 


Frank Putnam, Director of Publicity for 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company, credits the newspapers for the 
sale of $2,850,000 worth of 5-year, 7% notes 
out of $3,600,000, at a saving to the Com 
pany of $70,228.17 as compared with a syn- 
dicate offer to dispose of these notes. 

The actual cost of selling $2,850,000 worth of 
notes through the newspapers was $73,771.88, 
making a total percent cost of .02049 with a sav 
ing to the company of $70,228.17 over the regular 
method through bond selling organizations. 

There were 5,458 buyers, of which 1,394 women 
were purchasers 

The notes were advertised in 56 Wisconsin 
cities and sold in 232 cities and towns of Wis 


consin 


The papers of the Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 


1€ 
were used almost to a unit in this campaign and the 
success of the newspapers in selling these notes should 
appeal to others who are desirous of carrying on sim 
ilar security deals, large or small Ask for copy of 


Mr. Putnam’s report 


This Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 0 laily 
newspapers, reaches 1,500,000 of the best population of 
the state and our one order, one payment plan will enable 

-over these same people every day, if you desire 


THE WISCONSIN DAILY LEAGUE 
H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Janesville, Wis. 


Fitting Your Sales Talk to the 
Farmer’s Needs 


By G. B. Sharpe 


Asst. Gen. Sales Manager, The Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, O. 


When it comes to selling his majesty, The American Farmer, few men 


can outdistance Mr. Sharpe. 


His work as advertising manager of the 


DeLaval Separator Company has been widely commented upon by advertising 
trade papers. He is well informed as to the buying habits of the farmer, 
as it has been his habit for many years to make an extended trip out among 
the country folk. This article, a part of a talk at the recent Direct Advertising 
Convention at Cleveland, sums up some of the things that he has learned in 
both his present and former connections. 


T is a mistake to go on the theory 

that any kind of advertising is good 

enough for the farmer. There are 
still a good many people who go on the 
assumption that any kind of printed mat 
ter with “big black type and plenty of 
red ink” will get results from the farm 
field. It is also a mistake—as I have 
seen made several times, particularly in 
long-winded circular letters—to try to 
get down into the pig pen with the 
farmer. The farmer isn’t much different 
from his neighbor in town, and he ap 
preciates attractively illustrated and 
well printed advertising matter and will 
respond more readily to it. 

I don’t know anything about selling 
low-priced merchandise. I have never 
tried it. But if I have an article that | 
believe has merit and quality I want to 
have that quality and superiority re 
flected in my printed matter and in the 
message that I send out to the people 
whom I expect to buy my goods. Aside 
from favorable impressions created on 
the actual prospects by high-grade 
printed matter, there must also be taken 
into consideration its effect upon the 
dealer, upon whom in the last analysis 
we must largely depend for the distribu 
tion of this matter. The dealer would 
a good deal rather hand out an attractive 
folder or catalog than a shoddy-looking 
piece of printed matter, and it has been 
my observation that the higher the 
quality of sales help we furnished our 
dealers the better distribution we got. 
Remember this, that when the treasurer 
of your company draws a check for the 
payment of any form of direct advertis 
ing, be it letter, folder or catalog, what 
he is spending your company’s good 
money for is not the actual number of 
pieces delivered or so many pounds of 
paper and ink, but the impression that 
sales literature is going to make on the 
prospect when it reaches him. 

As to the message or the actual sales 
argument, there are so many varying 
conditions that it is hard to lay down 
any fixed rule. There are two or three 
things that always should be kept in 
mind, however. The average farmer is 
more interested in knowing the service 
an article is going to give him than a 
lot of detail about its mechanical con 
struction. The message should be clear 
and to the point, and not a lot of glit 
tering generalities. If you can get your 
argument across in illustration so much 
the better. The right sort of an illus- 
tration may often show at a glance an 
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idea that you couldn’t get across in a 
dozen paragraphs. Remember, too, that 
the farmer’s office and his home are 
identical, and in most every purchase 
made on the farm each member of the 
family is interested. 

As some of you know, I was formerly 
in the cream separator business, and I 
wasn’t long in discovering that the 
farmer’s wife had a good deal to say 
about what make of separator was pur- 
chased. Now, the woman can seldom 
be interested in mechanical arguments 
on detail of construction and for that 
reason we laid very little stress on 
mechanical construction but a great deal 
on the labor saving and economic ad- 
vantages of the cream separator. In 
fact, last year I got out one folder in 
my follow-up series in which the appeal 
was made direct to the woman on the 
farm and the illustrations and text were 
all prepared with the express intention 
of making an appeal directly to the 
farmer’s wife. 


Consider Size of R. F. D. Box 


In the preparation of printed matter, 
folders, ete., for the farmer, keep in 
mind that the farmer doesn’t have an 
office boy to open his mail and lay it 
on his desk. Visualize, if you can, how 
the average farmer gets his mail. The 
R. F. D. man pushes it into the little tin 
box on the side of the road. That’s 
one reason why for years I have utilized 
offset printing as far as possible for 
folders to go to farmers and why I have 
recommended folders not over four 
inches wide. The big folder printed on 
heavy coated paper loses a lot of its 
attractiveness after it is jammed into 
the rural free delivery box. It isn’t how 
the folder looks when it comes from 
the printer that interests me, it’s how 
it looks when the farmer opens it up 
when he settles his tired bones at night 
by the side of the kitchen or the “sitting 
room” table. 

Once more I want to emphasize that 
the more direct you can make your ap- 
peal the better results you will get from 
direct advertising. Let me illustrate. If 
a bank wants to increase its depositors I 
believe that its general arguments will 
accomplish the most if printed in the 
local daily papers. On the other hand, 
an attractive folder or a_ well-written 
letter addressed to the mailing list made 
up of names of newly married couples, 
suggesting the advantage of opening an 
account, will undoubtedly be timely and, 
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1962 Dealers for $1052 


Chlorox, the new fifty cent dentifrice, came to 
New York on September 22nd. 

From ten to fourteen salesmen canvassed for fif- 
teen days. Their salaries totalled $1052. 

By October | 6th, 2940 druggists had been called 
on; 1962 had been sold 2092 dozen Chlorox for 
$8368.00. 


Retail orders averaged $4.40 each; the cost per 
sale 50c. 

The orders of twenty-one jobbers totalled several 
thousand dollars more than the missionary orders. 

The Chlorox sales-force was routed and intro- 
duced to the druggist by The World Plan. The con- 
sideration was a non-cancellable contract for 12,500 
lines of advertising, to cost $6,250. 

Ask us why the New York World is so strong 
with the New York Retailer; how THE WORLD 
PLAN helps the manufacturer win confidence in his 
promises of advertising. 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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by reason of its very directness, get re- 
sults. In the same way a message to 
the parents of “newly borns,” suggest- 
ing the advantage of opening an account 
for the little shaver, I would consider 
the very best kind of advertising. 

When I was in the separator business 
I had a mailing list of some three or 
four hundred thousand names of farmer 
prospects, names secured through deal- 
ers, and I insisted upon dealers classi- 
fying these prospects into three divi- 
sions, non-users of cream _ separators, 
users of competing machines, and users 
of out of date machines, and I had sepa- 
rate folders and follow-up letters for 
each of these classes. In other words, 
I found out what the farmer’s need was 
and then discussed with him the condi- 
tions in which I knew he was interested. 
I use the same way in laying out direct 
advertising for my tractor prospects. If 
the farmer is a potato grower, I am 
planning to send him literature and let- 
ters particularly discussing the advan- 
tages of our tractor for his needs. If 
he’s an orchard man, the letters and 
folders which he gets from us will dis- 
cuss the big advantages of the Cletrac 
for orchard use. 


“If sales managers only knew what 
they are missing by not reading SALES 
MANAGEMENT, new subscriptions would 
be added and they would be as pleased 
as I am to renew mine.”—N. W. Bald- 
win, Toronto Megr., Stromberg-Carlson 
Tel. Mfg. Co. 


~ Sales Manager 
Available After 
January 1, 1920 


WO years on the road— 

one year as New England 
district manager—two years in 
| charge of sales in the United 
States and Canada east of the 
Mississippi for a manufac- 
turer of hose and plumbing 
brass goods. 


About one year in France as 
a commissioned officer. 


Began last March with one 
salesman; built the organiza- 
tion to fourteen and have now 
sold all the output of a formed 
steel plant until March 1st, 
1920. 


Graduate Mechanical Engi- 
neer, 1911. Thirty-two years 


old, married and have two 
children. 


Sales Management 
Box 1209 


——, 


Agh ‘Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade marks, label 


infringements, etc. 


If possible, they will be answered in forthcoming issue. 


Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Registration Granted Generic Names 
Abroad . 

Piqua, Ohio.—We notice that the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has just 
sounded a note of warning to the effect that in 
Brazil and certain other countries, registration is 
being granted to generic terms in use by U. S. 
firms which are not registrable in the United 
States. Can you give us any further information 
with respect to this?—N. V. C. 

Here we have one of the newest and 
one of the most insidious forms of trade- 
mark piracy that imperils the good will 
of American firms in foreign markets. 
As our correspondent is doubtless 
aware, it is not possible under the laws 
of the United States to register at the 
U. S. Patent Office as trade-marks gen- 
eric terms, that is, words of broad or 
general application as distinguished from 
the trade names that identify a specific 
product. A conspicuous class of gen- 
eric terms that is denied registration is 
that which comprises’ geographical 
names. The principle followed at Wash- 
ington is that no one trader should, for 
example, be allowed to monopolize the 
use of the name “Chicago,” for the rea- 
son that every other trader located in 
Chicago should have equal privilege to 
use that term om his product. How- 
ever, as the Commerce Bureau has lately 
given warning, this ban upon generic 
names (at least upon American generic 
names) is not in force in all foreign 
countries, with the result that geograpnh- 
ical terms are being accepted without 
question in countries such as Brazil. The 
moral of the recent disclosure is that it 
is not always safe for a U. S. firm to 
go on the supposition that because its 
trade-mark is unregistrable in the United 
States (and consequently must rely for 
domestic protection on the common law) 
it is similarly ineligible in all foreign 
countries. Effort at the outset, or in 
advance of, a sales campaign to register 
in every country to be invaded—with- 
out regard to the status of the mark in 
the United States—is a good plan if 
the sales interest expects to work up a 
trade that will justify an insurance pol- 
icy that should cost not to exceed $80 
or $100 at the most. 


Words Indicative of Color Held 
“Descriptive” 

Norfolk, Va.—Can a word indicative of color 
be registered as a trade-mark? I understand that 
color itself is not susceptible of exclusive ap- 
propriation, but am uncertain whether the same 
end in selling might not be served by enrollment 
of a name that would stand for the color that iden- 
tifies our product.—C. Co. 

We cannot hold out too much en- 
couragement for your plan, although its 
fate at the Patent Office will depend 
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upon the word nominated and the cir- 
cumstances of its use. Some time ago 
registration was granted to “Heather- 
Brown,” as a mark for brick and tile, 
but generally speaking, the policy at the 
U. S. Trade-Mark Division is to look 
upon colorful words as “descriptive” and 
consequently taboo. Only a few weeks 
ago, S. M. Bixby & Company suffered 
disappointment when it sought to reg- 
ister “Mahogany” as a trade-mark for 
shoe polish and dressing for use on tan 
or russet shoes. Bixby pleaded that 
“Mahogany” as applied to polish was 
no more descriptive than “Gold Dust” 
which was registered for yellow colored 
soap powder, or “Ivory” which has been 
allowed for soap, but the Commissioner 
of Patents, to whom an appeal had been 
taken, could not see it that way. Inci- 
dentally, there was laid down in the 
disposition of this Bixby test case an 
interesting new principle, namely, that 
the descriptive element in a trade name 
will preclude registration not only if 
the goods or the quality of the goods 
be described, but likewise if the name 
“is descriptive of the color that is left 
after use.” 


Community or Co-Operative Marks 


Chicago.—We have noted that trade associations 
in lines similar to ours are adopting trade-marks 
or originating sales slogans to be applied to all 
the products put out by any member of the organi- 
zation. How do they get protection at the Patent 
Office for such co-operative brandings?—A. S. L. 

They don’t. That is to say, there is 
no registration at the Patent Office for 
a symbol, sign or monogram in joint use 
by members of a trade body if, as is 
usually the case, the various subscribers 
to the branding arrangement are merely 
amalgamated for social purposes and 
trade uplift, but each conducts his own 
business as a separate entity. If the 
trade association is a bona fide sales 
corporation that takes title to the goods 
produced by its members and sells them 
in its own name, then may the asso- 
ciation qualify as a “trader” and register 
its mark just as an individual might, but 
when a “collective” or “community” 
mark is merely the common badge of 
origin administered through a clearing 
house that does not make nor own the 
goods to which it lends its endorsement, 
then is there no provision for the recep- 
tion at the Patent Office of its com- 
posite mark. 


Use of Red Cross Symbol 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Did anything come of 
the effort started in Congress a couple of years 
ago to deny the use in trade of the symbol of 
the red cross, even to those firms that used it 
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long before the enactment of the present trade- 
mark act?—R. C. N. 

Nothing came of the agitation to 
which you have reference, and appar- 
ently there is no disposition at this 
time to renew the effort which is doubt- 
less good news for the scores of old- 
established firms that have inherited, as 
we might say, the right to use the red 
cross. Under the positive prohibition 
laid by the present law, no new firm 
entering the field can hope to secure the 
privilege of using the name or the sym- 
bol of the American Red Cross, but the 
Red Cross authorities have evidently 
abandoned their effort to have the privi- 
lege of use likewise withdrawn from 
the concerns that hold certificates of 
registration, due to the fact that they 
had used the mark for ten years prior 
to 1905. Such cancellation would have 
done such injustice, by destroying with- 
out reimbursement valuable established 
good will, that there was much opposi- 
tion to it in Congress from the outset. 


Copyright Service Slogans and Marks 


Boston.—I notice that in the October number of 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine you made reply to 
a correspondent to the effect that it is not possible 
to register trade-marks for insurance policies, etc. 
Is there no way in which a company that sells 
service, rather than merchandise, in the form of 
physical wares, may secure Federal credentials for 
its private identification mark?—D. R 

There is, luckily for your purposes, 
one form of protection that may be in- 
voked, although it is suspected that not 
one in a thousand of the companies that 
might benefit by it are aware of their 
opportunity. To secure entry at Wash- 
ington for the mark of a concern of 
non-manufacturing character, it is neces- 
sary to apply not to the Trade-Mark 
Division of the U. S. Patent Office, but 
to the U. S. Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress. Illustrative of the certifi- 
cation that may be obtained in this lat- 
ter quarter, it may be cited that entry 
was recently granted to a pictorial de- 
sign supporting the slogan, “We Ship 
Anywhere.” 


Protecting the Private Brand 


Milwaukce, Wis.—Can a sales interest trade- 
mark goods it does not manufacture but which are 
made especially for it by a producer who, however, 
puts out a product of the same or similar grade 
under his own mark?—H. H. C. 

Assuredly. It is well settled that 
trade-marks may be owned by one who 
selects or sells the goods no less than 
by the one who manufactures them. 
Trade-mark title can vest in a “trader” 
and the trader does not have to be the 
manufacturer. However, in the light of 
serious disagreements that have oc- 
curred under just such circumstances as 
our correspondent indicates, we cannot 
refrain from injecting a word of cau- 
tion to the effect that, where a private 
brand is to figure on a portion of a 
factory’s output, the remainder being 
distributed under the manufacturer’s 
Own name, too great care cannot be 
exercised to have the rights and privi- 
leges of the respective parties clearly 
set forth in the form of a detailed con- 
tract. For instance, if there is to be a 
division of sales territory the facts 
should be carefully stipulated. 


Recent Dartnell Reports 
for Sales Managers 


HESE reports are in typewritten form and consist of from 

twenty to thirty pages. They are not books. The informa- 
tion embodied in them is gathered through the co-operation of 
nearly 1,000 sales executives of concerns subscribing to the Dart- 
nell Monthly Sales Service. We will be glad to send any, or all, 
of these reports on approval with the understanding that they 
may be returned for credit if not satisfactory. 


Report No. 59—Profit Sharing Plans for Salesmen 


Describes over 50 plans in successful use which permit of salesmen and 
sales managers sharing in the profits of a business. Covers the essen- 
tials of a profit-sharing plan for executives; how to put the plan into 
effective operation; sharing the savings as well as profits with sales- 
men; specimen profit-sharing contracts; tabulation of profit accumula- 
tions; list of booklets issued by corporations on profit-sharing, etc., 
that may be obtained for the asking, etc. Price—$2.00 on approval. 


Report No. 55—Salesmen’s Salary Increases Since 1914 


Based on questionnaire sent to over 350 different lines of business. 
Shows average net earnings in each line; average starting salary; per- 
centage of imcrease; cost of operating salesmen; high water sales rec- 
ords, cost per call; expense account practices; with a very valuable 
and helpful section on bonus plans for salesmen. These are up-to-date 
plans, based on actual usage, that have never before been published. 
Report includes large chart (17x22 in.) giving tabulation of data. 
Price—$1.50 on approval. 


Report No. 54—Sales Record & Order Analysis Systems 


This report will help you check up your present method of handling 
the orders. Shows how various concerns keep salesmen’s territory 
analysis records, salesmen house clearance cards; a plan for checking 
salesman’s reports; weekly and monthly sales summary forms, town 
analysis records; the unit plan of handling orders, etc. This report is 
profusely illustrated by numerous suggestive forms, etc. 

Price—$1.50 on approval. 


Report No. 57—Increasing Sales Call Efficiency 


More calls by salesmen and more out of each call is an ever-present 
problem. We have inquired into the methods of nearly 600 concerns— 
how they redistrict territories to secure greater efficiency; setting 
quotas for salesmen to induce more intensive work; improved sample 
kits and sales portfolios; saving the “lost” call; use of salesmen’s autos, 
etc. The results of this inquiry have been embodied in this suggestive 
report. Price—$1.50 on approval. 


“Special Offer: Asa special inducement we offer to send all four of 


the above reports to any reader of Sales Management Maga- 
zine for the special price of $5.00, or they may be purchased singly at 
price quoted. Any or all of the reports may be returned for credit if 
not suited to the requirements of your business, or if not satisfactory 
in every way. 
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What An English Sales Manager Is Up Against 


By Rowland F. Jackson 


Sales Director, Luke & Spencer, Ltd., England 


In asking Mr. Jackson to sketch the problems of a modern sales manager in England for you, we 
had in mind two purposes: (1) we thought it would be interesting to compare conditions in Great 
Britain with those in the United States, and (2) we believed that the informaiion might be of prac- 
tical value to those of our readers who contemplate entering the British market. It is sometimes hard 
for those who are accustomed to the high pressure American type of salesman to understand the slower, 
and intensely conservative, British “traveling man.” 


VEN a fugitive study of American 
literature must inevitably 

cause an executive on this side to 
conjecture many things. I have often 


sales 


pondered over the difference 
in our methods, and won- 
dered how a typical British 


travelling man (with strongly 
ingrained habits and charac- 
ter) would fare in the United 
States. 

I must carefully emphasize 
that word “typical,” for not a 
few of the more forward con- 
cerns here are running their 
outdoor organizations upon 
really efficient and progressive 
lines, and this policy is calling 
into being another class of 
The new species is 
a much more malleable type; 
very alert, and decidedly more 
active than the good old “silk 


hat brigade.” 


salesman 


I say this without any dis- 
respect to the old-timers, 
many of whom were sterling 
men and built up remarkable 
‘connections” entirely by their 


own personal _ efforts. But 
after very properly recogniz- 
ing the example which is be- 


enlight 
unprejudiced 
observer must admit that the 
vulk of our travellers are still 
selected and appointed in a 
very haphazard fashion. No 
denial will alter the fact that 
thousands of 

straight on the 
any preliminary training and 
left to work out their own 
salvation, or the other thing, 
their indi 
character and 


ng set by the more 


ened firms, an 


men are. sent 
road without 


just according to 
vidual native 
bility. 

In looking back over the te 
years during which I rambled 
over at least three-fourths of our little 
island, and in 
hundreds of yarns in 
hotel firesides, | 
instance 


da 


memories of 
train and by 
cannot recall a single 
of having met a man who had 
been trained at headquarters in even the 
rudiments of his calling. Nor did ] 
ever meet a man who had been given 
any selling “arguments” or “talk,” or any 
similarly tabulated sales help from home. 
It must be admitted that most of the 
“boys” would have mistaken such lit 
erature for pipe-lighters, and used it 
But I never heard of any 
arriving, and it 


reviving 


accordingly. 


would certainly have 


been too good a joke to have kept quiet. 


vivid recollections of 
really fine commercial-room debates, but 
cannot bring to mind any but the most 
desultory discussion upon the science or 


| have some 


~ Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
London now travels by motor; but some of its business men still 
cling to the “horse drawn” sales methods of twenty years back 


art of salesmanship. 
youngsters like myself 
after the elementary laws. 


Perhaps some 


were groping 
Some may 
even have been going through a corre- 
spondence course. But fear of ridicule 
would be quite strong enough to induce 
a man to keep this kind of thing in the 
background. 
William 
book 


manship.”’ 


Walker Atkinson wrote a 
the “Psychology of Sales 
[ don’t know what the sales 
were on this side, but I remember send 
ing for a copy. Of course, this kind of 
lore was at that time better left at home, 
but once I was greatly daring and sat 
reading it by a 


upon 


commercial-room fire. 
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In a big easy chair alongside was a fine 
old veteran who had probably been ‘on 
the road” when I was playing marbles. 
[ knew him well, and in a mischievous 
moment held the book so that 
the title would catch his eye. 
Presently it did, and if there 
is anything at all in the theory 
of etheric waves, William 
Walker Atkinson must have 
got his snort right across the 
Atlantic. Great thunder! how he 
stormed at and rated me for 
“wasting time and money on 
such piffle.’” He grabbed Wil 
liam Walker and sent him on 
a tour round the room, dur- 
ing what time I sat. grin- 
ning feebly and listening to 
the roars and jibes until I felt 
quite sorry for myself. It was 
all good-natured enough, but 
I had many a dig from those 
boys for months afterwards. 
The idea of learning to sell 
from a book was distinctly 
funny. Yet most of them were 
fine, successful fellows. 

We are a little more en 
lightened now, but J still find 
a certain shyness amongst my 
own men with regard to sales 
literature or any external 
“helps.” It is too difficult a 
task for me to convey to you 
a clear appreciation of our at- 
titude here towards “Success” 
books of any kind. But per- 
haps you will “get” me a little 
when I say (quite seriously) 
that the average’ Britisher 
would never be seen reading a 


treatise on personal magnet- 
ism in, say, a railway compart 
ment. “Good Lord, what 


He would 
walk out 


- would folks think!” 
“almost as soon 
minus his pants. 

Quite recently I have 
amused myself during random journey- 


ings by making friends with obvious 
salesmen, and trying to sell them a few 
modern notions with regard to sales 


management. All but one hotly ob- 
jected to any real personal supervision, 
and more or less luridly declared that 
they would just “not stand that sort of 
interference” from home. One must 
make due allowance for big talk, but it 
was undoubtedly the case that most of 
these men were running themselves al- 
most entirely. 

We don’t hear often of men with a 
standardized sales “story.” A man 
makes his own talk and blunders against 


: 
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BOUT the first of June, the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company had a 
vitally important message for the mo- 
toring public. It was nothing less than 
a More Mileage Adjustment—6o00o 
miles on Goodrich Fabrics and 8000 
miles on Silvertown Cords. It was a 
giant task, and it had to be carefully 
timed and executed. 


| The newspaper was chosen as the 
| proper and most effective vehicle for 
the great undertaking. Simultaneously, 
in daily newspapers, in nearly every city 
and town the message rang out. Over 
eighteen and a half million readers 

started thinking Goodrich Tires and 
the More Mileage Adjustment at the 
| 


same time. 


In every nook and cranny of this 
great land it penetrated. But the wide- 
spread interest created by this first mes- 
sage was not allowed to wane. Smash 
followed smash—ful] pages in the met- 
ropolitan dailies and the small town 
papers as well, backed up by snappy 
pieces of lesser size, but of potent force. 
| Steady hammering meant steady and 
growing interest. 


The demand for Goodrich Tires, 


already great, at once became unprece- 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
WILBUR D. NESBIT, Ist Vice-Pres. 


104 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


CALL BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A 
& 
>, COMPANY of 
“eerste CON” 


i The City of F 
GOODRICH 


Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich has the Tires 
Goodrich has the Advertising 


| THE WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY 


Associated with Chas. F. Higham, Ltd., 
London, England 


RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 
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dented. Goodrich is today making more 
tires than it ever made. The public’s 
demand is without precedent. 


For Goodrich was spreciFric. No 
beating around the bush; no fancy su- 
perlatives; they sturdily talked in the 
one language every tire user and tire 
buyer understands—MILEAGE. | 


They gave a definite plan of ser- 
vice—in cold, hard figures; a tangible 
thing that could be sold to the car 
user, And it is being sold. 


Newspaperdom, commenting on 
Goodrich advertising, said: 


««The B. F. Goodrich Company is to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellency of its recent tire 
advertising —first, because it gets absolutely away 
from time-honored ideas in this class of publicity; 
second, because of the originality shown in the 
design and the plan of using space; and third, 
because of the fact that the advertising renders a very 
beneficial co-operative service to dealers handling 
the product. While we have commented favorably 
upon the improvement being constantly made in 
auto advertising, we feel the latest effort by the 
Goodrich people over-tops all such publicity as has | 
appeared so far in the dailies.”’ 


May we tell you more about our 
work for our customers and send you 
Newspaperdom’s report of “What Our 
Customers Say About Rankin Service’? 


ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
H. A. GROTH, Sec’y and Treas. 


50 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


TITLE INSURANCE BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


RANKIN: 
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The Very “Feel” of a 
Wiggins Card Bespeaks— 


volumes for the character and ability of the 
bearer and the house he represents. The 
firm, bristly bristol board with its clean-cut, 
perfectly formed engraved letters denotes a 
case and attention to details which the re- 
cipient subconsciously associates with the 
product and policy of the firm represented. 


Wiggins Peerless 
Book Form Cards 


come in book form. And yet each card can be in- 
stantly detached and bears a sharp, clean-cut 
edge. There is a style and distinction about Wig- 
gins Cards that command the respect of execu- 
tives. Many of America’s biggest business houses 
use them. Why don’t you? Send for a tab of 
specimens. Detach them. Note the ‘‘feel’’—the 
character they convey. Then think of the con- 


venience. John B. 


CHICAGO 


7 / Wiggins Co. 
y Established 1857 

1100 S. Wabash Ave. 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 


NORVAL HAWKINS’S 
N E W BOQ kK 


PHU COMMUTE ec LLL LLL LLLee LLL 


He says of it: 
“As General Sales 
Manager of the 
Ford Motor Co. 
during the last 12 
years I have learned 


4 THE 
SELLING 
PROCESS 


written 
what I know of how 

y to make sales. 

“You can add to 
your own knowledge 
the principles and 
methods I tested, 
and proved most ef- 
fective. 

“They will sell 
anything. 

“They are the 
: principles of certain 
success in any business and will pay dol- 
lars to any man who uses them, whether 
he is selling his own time and services for 
a salary or is selling goods.” 


Glen Buck says: ‘It is the best book on 
Salesmanship I ever have put an eye on.” 


N MORVAL A MAWRINS 


\AW ———— _ 


e 

W. A. Grieves says: ‘‘The wonderful success 
you have made in connection with the Ford Motor 
Co. qualifies you to speak authoritatively on Sales 


Management and Salesmanship. Your book cov- 
ers the whole sales field in a most enlightening 
mannet - 


| 
| : 

C. A. Brownell says: ‘‘ ‘The Selling Process’ 
should be in the hands of every Sales Manager, 
as the fundamental on which his government of 

| his salesmen will rest. He will be wise to see 
to it that every salesman has a personal copy. I 
| never have read any book that comes so near to 
| being the summum benum of Salesmanship.’’ 
Sent on surmise. Just write me this 
way: ‘‘You may send me ‘The Selling 

Process’ postpaid on approval, and within 

one week of its receipt I will either send 

you $3.25 or return the book.’’ 


E. M. DUNBAR, 1913 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 


the snags in the good old way until 
the corners get worn off. There is 
no general tendency to encourage trav- 
ellers to pool their experience for the 
benefit of the whole force. And, as 
things are, it would need something 
much stronger than “encouragement” to 
get men to do this. In the same way, 
much vital information is lost through 
failure to realize what valuable garner- 
ing can be done by outdoor men, with- 
out any great extra strain. 


Salesmen Do the Route Fixing 


You seem to go to much more trouble 
in the matter of territory fixing. I 
averaged the calls of a score of men 
who recently unconsciously helped me 
in a tiny investigation. Each repre- 
sented a different firm and all but two 
were connected with the engineering 
business or some allied trade. 
sult showed that, under their present 
working conditions, it would be thor- 
oughly unfair to attempt to run any of 
these men on a real intensive system. 
In fact, it could not be done. Their 
“grounds” were all too large. Out of 
the twenty, only one was consistently 
routed from home. He was a food- 
stuff man and one of a fairly large force. 
The rest planned their own routes and 
made their own pace. Thirteen had a 
regular journey “round.” One of these 
only got to some of his calls twice a 
year! The remainder were trying to 
work on the lines of planning their 
routes a week or so ahead, but their 
actual movements were also governed by 
advices from home of enquiries which 
had just come along and needed foilow- 
ing up. 

There can be no possible doubt that 
a cutting-down of territory, together 
with closer supervision and more co- 
operation from headquarters, would in- 
crease the yield in almost all these 
cases. There did not seem any likelihood 
of anything of the sort happening. Nor 
would the men welcome it. They were 
all doing well enough to please them- 
selves, and their employers were ap- 
parently satisfied. 

This is fairly typical. We don’t yet 
dare to send our men sheets showing 
relative sales and selling expense, and 
most of us are not within hailing dis- 
tance of “quotas.” We don’t, in fact, 
talk much about salesmanship at all and 
have but scanty sales literature. Pro- 
motion work, in its fullest sense, is un- 
common, and territorial analyses trouble 
us not. Nor have we yet mastered the 
gentle art of gingering-up. True, our 
salesmen do get that “letter from the 
works” from time to time, but the result 
is generally the reverse of what is in- 
tended. I have seen quite a few of 
those letters read during the breakfast 
half-hour and noted the irritation, 
“cusses” and depression which they have 
caused. Pity it is, I often mused, that 
the little tin-gods who dictated these 
silly screeds could not be here to mark 
their effect. 

There is, as any understanding sales 
manager well knows, a good deal of the 
grown-up-boy about the best and 
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The re-. 


nature-born traveller. His bump of love 
of approbation is always fairly large. 
He has a temperament and is soon hurt. 
It may be hard for some of the barnacles 
away back home to understand, but it is, 
of course, a fact that the wrong kind of 
ginger-up will altogether alter the men- 
tal attitude of quite good men, and make 
it impossible for them to do their best 
work. I have seen fellows chew over 
such set-backs for days, until something 
heartening came along and put them on 
good terms with themselves again. Of 
course, this treatment results in men 
always speaking of the folks at head- 
quarters as “they” and “them.” Very 
sad, but very common. 


The Sensational American Letter 


A letter of another type was once read 
aloud in a northeast coast hotel here. 
It caused a real sensation, and left the 
audience with very mixed feelings. So 
incredible was it to some that they pri- 
vately dubbed it a fake. But later in the 
evening I saw that letter and sat yarn- 
ing with its recipient until the midnight 
hour had long receded. 

He was an American and represented 
a machine tool firm over there. His job 
was to sell a certain tool and he was 
doing it, against some odds. His presi- 
dent wrote the letter which stunned we 
Britishers so completely. It was just 
too novel for us. None of us were edu- 
cated up to this sort of thing. It began 
with a hearty greeting to the wandering 
one; patted him on the back and told 
him how pleased they all were with the 
progress he was making. It gossiped 
chattily about things at the factory back 
home. It assured that travelling-man 
that he was not being forgotten and 
quaintly described how his health had 
been drunk that day by the executives 
at the luncheon table. It urged him to 
think hard of their loyalty and sympathy 
whenever he felt downhearted. And 
with a touch of breezy and masculine 
good humour it informed him that his 
salary had been raised umpteen dollars. 
If that was not enough, he was invited 
to “shout.” Yes, it said “shout.” 

That letter was a revelation to me. 
As for the tool missionary, he was just 
a very dynamo of enthusiasm. 

Here we have the right brand of 
ginger-up and I am still wishing that I 
may some day meet the man who wrote 
it. Two things I know he will have: 
a big heart and a shrewd eye. Not bad 
components for the equipment of a sales 
director, be he president or no. 

No, the majority of us have not yet 
recognized or glimpsed what salesman- 
ship in its highest form might be. Yet 
we have in our men some of the best 
material in the world to work upon. 
Taken as a class, British commercial 
travellers are a fine, broad-minded set of 
fellows. There is nothing “little” about 
them. And I believe that those enlight- 
ened sales managers who are patiently 
and tactfully introducing better methods 
will eventually come into their own. 
But there will be no “reports” or “sta- 
tistics” to tell when and how they have 
done it. Rightly or wrongly, we are 
not built that way. 
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/ ‘sHide and seek!’’—How often has the hunt for record 
Yj data kept you waiting? And what about the stealthy 


toll of time and money that mis-filing takes, each 
week, each month, behind your back? 


CME Visible Records have changed that T once, if you wish, you can transfer your Y 
Aw game of hide-and-seek, to the old records to Acme frames. Your 


“0 


Scalia oily, alk ated clerks will need no “breaking in” to 
YY better, simple rule of sands handle them. Finding any card becomes sim- Y 
To the executive of every business, Acme ply a matter of looking at it (not for it)—and YY 
Y makes this feank agpesl— Bing: your cards lifting a finger to reach it. Without removing a t 
‘ ¢ hidi PP “i ing » ht. Lift card from its place, both sides may be referred to Y 
SS ee eee wah bhi a2 and written on. And a card, once removed, 
— Vi Son — celery = leaves a warning that prevents mis-filing. 
m isible — 
aan ile Anima 8 ” J . Though Acme Records are perhaps most YY 
« y _— widely used for sales data, stock records, credit y 
Acme brings a speed of access that will, a bank oni 4 cards, cost ok and j 
beyond doubt, amaze you. Think of reach- PF uction records, the growing need for better Yy 
Sin diate taital See Rtmattat iti Te aiden aoe records has carried Acme into able service YY 
> wherever card files are employed. YY 
less. Think of speeding up your record fil- L 
ing and record-finding so that one clerk re- There is an Acme —_ that ey ssa Y 
places three — one min- needs, and that you 
ialies i : ought to know about. 
ute triples its capac A rT 
. J venne d-keeping moment now to mal 
Y} —. the coupon, and return 


costs drop off two- 


thirds ! 
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mail will bring you 
specific information. 
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The Modern Way of Selling 


DAY the salesman who has to talk his man into buying 


is having a pretty hard time of it. Selling has been placed 


on a more modern and efficient basis through the application 
of moving pictures to sales work. The salesman who carries 
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carry than a traveling bag. 
almost instantly. 


The DeVry Portable 
Motion Picture 
Projector 


rarely fails to get an audience. 
He is invited into the buyer’s office, 
puts his case on a table or chair, 
connects his DeVry to the electric 
lamp socket and presses a button. 
During the next five or ten minutes 
the salesman does little talking— 
the less the better. 


The prospective buyer sells 
himself, because the film illustrates 
the advantages and strong features 
of the product unmistakably, com- 
prehensively, convincingly. 


When the last picture is shown 
the buyer feels he knows more about 
the product than a salesman could 
tell him in half a day’s time. And 
in reality he does. 


The Eye is More Receptive 
Than the Ear 


That's the modern way of sell- 
ing—the method employed alike 
by some of the largest and some of 
the smallest manufacturers in the 
country. 


The DeVry is the first portable 
motion picture projector of pro- 
fessional quality. It throws a clean- 
cut, sharp, flickerless picture at a 
distance of from 2 to 80 feet from 
the screen. Size of picture up to 
12x10 feet, depending on how far 
it is projected. 


Weighs Less Than a 
Sample Case 


The DeVry weighs only 20 


pounds and is ‘more convenient to 


It requires no setting up and is ready to operate 
Moreover, it is so simple and trouble-proof that anybody can 


operate it without difficulty after a few moments’ instruction. 


1210 


The DeVry runs standard reels and film and 
accommodates up to 1,000 feet of film. Its all-steel construction 
insures durability and long life to the projector. It is built for 
years of service aud covered by a bona-fide registered guarantee. 


Descriptive Catalog 


Wnite for a complete descriptive catalog, fully 
explaining its application to your needs. 


The DeVry Corporation 


Marianna Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Making the Buyer Want It 


(Concluded from Page 80) 


came to the prospect, it was wash-day 
and he saw the lady put a piece of soap 
into some nice clear hot water. 

He said, “Pardon me, is this soap?” 
The lady answered, “What did you think 
it was, black lead?” “Pardon me, again, 
but this gentleman with me sells soap. 
Have you a cake of soap with you, Mac?” 
I said, “No, I haven’t any of my soap 
with me,,I am not out selling soap.” 
He said, “Here’s a piece of my soap, 
will you eat a little of it for the lady?” 
I said, “No, I am not eating soap today, 
you are the man that is going to eat 
the soap.” 

Then he turned to the lady and pulled 
out a piece of his soap and said, “Lady 


WORs 


The Six Points of Success in Selling 


this soap will not hurt the finest fabric, 
it will remove lemon juice, fruit stains, 
dirt, mud, oil, grease, anything that ever 
was, and it cannot hurt the finest fabric. 
[ eat it every morning before breakfast 
like that, lady,” and he began to chew 
it, you know, and swallowed it, looking 
at the lady all the time. 

Then he said, “Lady, that’s the kind 
of soap you want, I don’t blame this 
man for not eating his, I wouldn’t eat 
his soap either, but I am not afraid to 
eat this, for it is chemically pure, it 
hasn’t got a thing in it that will hurt 
anybody. How much do you want of 
it? I have only two minutes to talk to 
you,” and he pulled out his watch. Now 
that was enthusiasm, I say, that man 
believed in his product. 

Now as to “Honesty.” We once had a 
man with us who said that honesty was 
not only the best policy, but was the 
only policy. 

But all these things will not amount 
to anything—Health, Knowledge, En- 
thusiasm, Resourcefulness, Honesty — 
unless you put your heart in what you 
are doing and WORK. Success is se- 
cured through work. I don’t care who 
the man is, he cannot make a success 
without work. The trouble with all of 
us is that we do not put in a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. We fool our- 
selves. Nothing succeeds like success, 
but you must work to attain it. 
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Suggestion to Travelers: Enlarge with ink the circles showing the location of towns 
to be covered; the most available route will immediately be seen 


“The Atlas That Talks” 


Answers the following questions: 


How far is it from Battle Creek to Kalamazoo ? 

What is the fare ? 

How long will it take to make the jump? 

Is there an interurban from Jackson to Chelsea ? 

Does a main line connect the two towns ? 

How shall I route our salesmen to cover a given 
number of towns most economically ? 

Are they omitting any worthwt ile towns? 

What is the latest population of Flint ? 

What are the best commercial hotels there ? 

What are the leading industries of the town ? 


Price Complete $20.00 


Further Particulars on Request 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


7 West 29th Street New York City 


Give each of your travelers a pocket edition of our individual State Maps. 
Price 25c each. 


| ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


A large corporation located in a 
large Southern city, distributing a 
staple food product, desires the 
| services of an Asst. Sales Mana- 
| ger; 30 to 40 years of age. One 
preferred who has had some ex- 
perience in retail and wholesale 
grocery business, and a wide, gen- 
eral experience in merchandising 
food products; also a_ general 
knowledge of the business 
- throughout the United States. We 
| do not care to enter into corre- 


| spondence with any except high- 
| class live wires and who are in 
| position to deliver the goods. A 
very desirable 
right man. 


position for the 


Address P. F. L., 
| c/o Sales Management Magazine, 
Z | 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Save time and troub’> for salesman and boon 
keeper because they eliminate all carr) ing 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 
For weekly accounts. . 
100 —$2.50 + s paid 
500—11.25 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000—20.00 - x 
Sample Free. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
P.O. Box 8°5-D, R Va 


- tichmond, 


4 sf, knows the 
Tim Thrift insandouts 
of direct-mail advertising. 
He has come in contact 
with itnaticnally for years. 
Under his editorship 


ry Y 
The MAILBAG 
is chock-full of practical, 
definite, tricd-out, usable 
ideas on advertising and § 
selling by mail. Read now | 

by 10,000 businessconcerns ' ; 
and executives w1)fi1d it invaluable. 
lothoseunfamiliarwithit, we makea 


Special $1.00 Offer 


We'llsend The Mailbag every month 


geeg for a yearandmailacopyof 


The Art of Resultful 
Letter Writing 
a brass tacks book by 
Robert Ruxton, a master 
salesman whouses the pen 
instead of the tongue. 
Hundreds havetold usthis 
contains more pertinent 
truths in its 56 pages than 
everything they haveever 
read on the subject. To be 
sure of getting your copy, 
send a dollar today. Edition limited. 
MAILBAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1809 E,. 40th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Buying, Collecting, 
Letters, Office Systems. A necessityin every 
business office. 6 mos., $1.00; 1 year, $2.00. 
POSTAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Building, New York 


Selling; the “Dress Up” Idea 


to the Sales Force . 
By Maxwell Droke 


HE Advertising Manager dropped 
into the chair alongside the Sales 
Manager’s desk. “I have been 
thinking that we ought to start a ‘Dress 
Up’ campaégn to the salesmen,” he said. 

“Dress up—hell” was the sympathetic 
reply. “So long as the salesmen send 
in orders I should worry whether they 
crease their trousers down the side or 
down the front.” 

“That is not the point,” retorted the 
irrepressible Advertising Man. “Il am 
quite positive that if every man in our 
organization were to go out and buy a 
winter suit—the very best that he could 
afford—that he could sell more goods. 
Call the ‘psychology’ of good clothes 
bunk if you want to, but you can’t deny 
that apparel has a marked effect on a 
man’s conduct. 

“A few years ago, a 
psychology in an 
made an 


professor of 


Eastern university 


unusually significant experi- 
ment. He took ten men, good _ ll- 
around salesmen. Five of them he 


dressed in the gladdest of raiment, the 
other five donned rather indiscriminate, 
hit-or-miss apparel. Then, without tell- 
ing them what it was all about, he had 
each man step up and repeat his little 
sales speech. There was nothing to it. 
The well-dressed men left the shabby 
salesmen miles behind. They were at 
They had that assurance 
which comes only with the knowledge 
that all is sartorially well. 

“The psychology of dress is a very 
interesting subject. 


their ease. 


Rather conclusive 
proof can be furnished that apparel has 
a marked effect upon a man’s conduct. 
Take, for example, a man _ puttering 
around the house in his oldest duds. 
He suddenly finds it necessary to go to 
the store. As he slouches up the street 
he feels like about thirty cents’ worth 
of radium at the current market quota- 
tions. He is sure everybody is looking 
at him and wondering why somebody 
doesn’t do something about the tramp 
nuisance. 

“He sneaks in at the side door of the 
store, asks for his package in a timid, 
half-apologetic tone, and as like as not 
hurries away, leaving most of his change 
on the counter. 

“This, of course, is an extreme case. 
This is the negative side of the subject. 
Now, let’s consider the positive side. 
A salesman has just donned a _ brand- 
new suit, a suit that fits him perfectly. 
It looks like a million dollars and some 
odd cents. He admits it himself. He 
strolls forth without the slightest in- 
tention of ‘showing off.’ Nothing could 
be further from his intentions. But he 
suddenly makes the simultaneous dis- 
covery that it is a wonderful day, and 
that he needs a little exercise. So he 
walks over to the club, happening in 
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about the time most of the boys are 
apt to be around. Somebody catches 
him flicking a bit of imaginary dust from 
his coat sleeve. Attention is thus clev- 
erly drawn to the new suit. He is duly 
complimented upon his taste, judgment, 
and so on. Other verbal bouquets fol- 
low. He smiles depreciatingly and lis 
tens to the plaudits of the multitude. 
All in all, he gains a pretty fair opin- 
ion of himself. 

“A little later in the afternoon he 
happens to think of a couple of tough 
prospects he has reserved for personal 
attention. Somehow, he finds himself 
feeling unusually fit. He is fairly brim- 
ming over with ‘pep,’ ‘ginger,’ ‘go’ and 
all that. He decides to call on these 
prospects right away. And, to shorten 
a lengthy story, the chances are more 
than even that he brings back orders 
from both sectors.” 

The sales manager smiled and _ said, 
“And all because he happens to be wear- 
ing Somebody’s All-Wool, Tailored-to 
Measure Clothes, I suppose.” 

“Indirectly, yes,” responded the Ad- 
vertising Man. “He got the orders be- 
cause he went out after them with con- 
fidence in himself and his ability. The 
new suit gave him that confidence. Then, 
of course, there is still another angle. 
What the other man thinks of you 
counts about as much as what you think 
of yourself. When a salesman calls on 
a dealer up in Massachusetts, or out in 
Iowa, or down in Kentucky, she ts his 
firm, in so far as that dealer is concerned. 
His house is judged by the appearance 
of that one representative. And so it 
is imperative that his appearance is all 
that it should be. 

“Consider for a moment the salesmen 
who called upon you last week. Sort 
out mentally the men to whom you 
gave the closest consideration; the men 
who impressed you most forcibly. Now, 
fairly and frankly, didn’t the apparel of 
the men play a large part in determin- 
ing your impression? Perhaps those 
salesmen were not more expensively 
dressed than the common run of order 
takers. But I'll wager that in eight 
cases out of ten there was something 


distinctive about their garb. Nothing 
flashy, or freakish, understand. Yet, 
somehow, they stood out from the 


crowd—as a really well-dressed man in- 
variably will.” 

“T think if I were a salesman,” con- 
tinued the Advertising Man, taking a 
fresh start, “I would try to work out 
some distinctive twist or quirk in my 
apparel, some clothes hobby, perhaps, 
and ride it for all it was worth. There 
is a restaurant man in Atlanta who is 
known possibly to as many people as 


any individual in the city. It would 
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Made Good 


R. C. W. BIRM: 

INGHAM, always 
regarded as a contender 
for honors on the sales 
force of the Cardinal 
Hat Company of St. 
Louis has set a “high- 
water” mark. In a warm 


C. W. Birmingham, winner of Gold Cham- contest taxing the stay- 
pionship Emblem awarded by Cardinal Hat ino rere f ( . 
Company for salesmanship. He attributed his Ing pow _ ° ol . ne 
success to training of the Natianal Salesmen’s of the t¢ yp-notchers, 
Birmingham headed the 


Training Association. 

list and won the Gold Championship Emblem offered by 
the company as a reward for unusual sales interest and 
ability. 

To gain this honor, Birmingham had to sell a con- 
siderable volume of merchandise. Although younger 
in experience than some men on the force, he more than 
held his own. One characteristic that sets him off in 
comparison with many salesmen is his knack of know- 
ing how to open up new accounts. When a dealer 
wasn’t interested, Birmingham had a straight-from-the- 
shoulder way of answering that usually won a hearing. 
Dealers who never bought the company’s line before 
placed “trial” orders. And “trial” purchases grew into 
stock orders, for Birmingham seemed to know how to 
hold good will. 


Why Birmingham Is Successful 


T was when Birmingham began “setting the pace” for 

some of the old timers that his success was noised 
about. Then not so very long ago we were pleased to 
learn that his pay checks were running better than $500 
a month. And now comes the news that in a contest, 
he has won the highest honor his employer had to offer 
for salesmanship. 

Is Birmingham a “spellbinder’’—one of those fel- 
lows who work brilliantly for a while and then rest on 
his laurels? No—positively. According to his record he 
is simply following out an ambitious plan and applying a 
training that he knows will bring him success in selling. 

Only a few years ago Birmingham was a $15 a week 
factory clerk. His future seemed tied to a desk. Had 
he been willing to accept conditions he would perhaps 
be there yet. But Birmingham believed that conditions 
are what you make them. So when the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association was recommended to him as 
an organization established to provide a foundation in 
the principles of salesmanship, he took advantage of the 
opportunity. 


Reducing Speculation in Selecting Salesmen 


NE of the first things Birmingham learned was that 
nearly 50,000 other members in past years had also 
gained their start in successful selling through the train- 


A $6,500 a Year Salesman 


Birmingham demonstrates how N.S.T. A. 
develops business-getting ability 


ing of the N. S. T. A. He found the training thorough. 
He found that he had to know something about the dif- 
ferent methods of distribution, how to analyze his ter- 
ritory, sales information his reports should contain, how 
knowledge of a prospect’s. problem simplifies the sale, 
and the relation of the sales and credit departments. In 
all it was a well balanced course of training that enabled 
Birmingham to sell his services and at the same time 
relieve his salesmanager of worry on the dependability 
of his selection. 


Other Capable Salesmen Available 


At this time the National Salesmen’s Training As 
d sociation is seeking positions for a number of men 
hewn from the same timber as Birmingham is made of 
To begin with, they have ambition and initiative or they 
would never have made sacrifices and joined the N. S 
T. A. Some of the men are just starting out. We all 
know cases, however, where the properly coached be 
ginner has out distanced a “rut-following” old timer 

Others of our members have already demonstarated 
their ability as salesmen. It is possible that some of them 
have experience in selling your line. You will find all of 
these men willing and anxious to learn. 

We invite correspondence from reliable concerns 
If you want salesmen of a desirable type, red blooded 
fellows, open minded and willing to see and do things 
your way, get in touch with us. 


Write Our Employers’ Service Department 


¥ OU may address our Employers’ Service Depart 
ment in confidence. If possible tell us the number 
of salesmen you need and the territories to be covered 
We will then submit names of capable men for your 
consideration. You do the selecting 
charge to members. 
part. Write today. 
postpone it. 


There is n 
There is no obligation on 
The easiest way to forget it is t 
L'se the coupon. 


vou 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bld¢. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, Employer’s Service Dept., 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Without obligation, 


: please give us the part! tlars ab 
ir association for whom you are seeking sales positions 
We plan to employ additional Salesmet How many 
Territory 
Firm 
Street “6 ° “« ‘ an City 
be indsée< 5 eR ciptdececedens Wholesale House. 


require an adding machine to total his 


speaking acquaintances. Wherever he 
goes, on the street, in the cars, at the 
theatre, he is pointed out. And all be- 
cause he invariably wears a certain kind 
of flower in his button-hole. It has be- 
come a sort of a game with Atlantans 
to try to catch the restaurant man with- 
out the posy. So far no one has suc- 
ceeded. All of which goes to prove——” 

“It goes to prove nothing at all,” in- 
sisted the sales manager a trifle irri- 
tably, “at least nothing practical. Sup- 
pose there is something in this ‘Dress 
Up’ theory, how do you propose to con- 
vert our salesmen to your way of think- 
ing?” 

“Sell them the ‘Dress Up’ idea, just 
as you would merchandise any other 
proposition,” replied the Advertising 
Man, quickly. “Marshal your sales argu- 
ments and present them to the men in 
orderly fashion. Tell them the ‘why’ of 
better clothes. The results will amaze 
vou. You issue sales bulletins to your 
men at frequent intervals, don’t you?” 

The Sales Manager nodded. 

“All right then: there’s vour medium, 
Suppose you let 
me get up a bulletin for you on this 
clothes question. We'll see how it takes 
with the men.” 

The Sales Manager shook his head. 
“It would be time wasted,” he insisted. 
“You can’t talk a man into wearing bet 
ter clothes. The idea is preposterous. 
What’s the use to try?” 

“Well, at any rate, let me drop in 
this afternoon and make some sugges- 
tions,” the Advertising Man pleaded. 


ready and waiting. 


“Oh, very well, if you insist, but—— 
the Sales Manager’s gesture indicated 
a high degree of incredulity, plus a con 
siderable amount of indifference. 

However, the Advertising Man, being 
voung and not easily offended, or dis- 
couraged, kept his appointment, as per 
schedule. But the Sales Manager was 
absent—decidedly so. His desk was 
His hat and coat were missing. 
“Boss is out,” gravely volunteered an 
“Left word he had gone to 
his tailor’s, and that you could go to 


closed. 
assistant. 


the devil.” 

“All right.” grinned the Advertising 
Man cheerfully. “Tell him I’ll have that 
‘Dress Up’ copy ready in a day or so.” 

“Tt doubtless will please you more to 
receive bouquets now than hereafter, so 
I am going to tell you what I think of 
interesting 
magazine as well as your most excel- 


your very. practical and 


lent service you have given me in your 
special weekly news bulletin, reports, 
manuals, etc 

“T venture to say I was one of your 
first subscribers and consider all of your 
publications interesting and _ beneficial, 
all of which are so practical and_ in- 
structive that, in my opinion, they are essen- 
tial to every executive, as well as to all 
salesmen in every line of business. I 
would not, under any consideration, 
want to handle my business without 
your service, as it provides a course for 
the interchange of ideas, which in the 
past has not been available-—E. L. Gar- 
ner, Sales Mer., Swedish Separator Co. 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 20c a line of seven words; minimum $1.00. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Manufacturer of several nationally ad- 
vertised lines looking for Sales Execu- 
tive with both inside and outside ex- 
perience. Must be capable of handling 
big business and organizing and direct- 
ing a sales organization. Mail photo- 
graph, giving name and address, age, 
education, full business experience and 
salary expected. All correspondence 
confidential SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Box 1206. 

Old established concern, making a na 
tionally advertised food product, located 
in the South wants an assistant sales 
manager. The sort of a man we are 
looking for will be under forty years 
of age, and will have made good in sell 
ing the retail and wholesale grocery 
trade. The position is unusual and holds 
a real opportunity for some one who is 
not afraid to take off his coat and go 
to work. SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Box 1201. 


Assistant Sales and Advertising Man 
ager wanted by large metal products 
company. We manufacture advertised 
lines of cooking utensils and stoves, lo 
cated in one of the best middle west 
cities. To satisfactorily fill the position 
applicant should have been advertising 
manager for some nationally advertised 
product sold through the dealer, and 
have a good knowledge of advertising 
technique. SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Box 1202. 


CANADIAN SALES EXECUTIVE 
wanted by Canadian branch of a well 
known American concern. He should be 
a Canadian, or an American who has had 
some years Canadian experience. The 
position would pay from $3,600 to $5,000 
according to abilitv. The man will ulti 
mately be placed in charge of the mar 
keting of our products (oil heaters), in 
Canada. SALES MANAGEMENT, 


Box 1205. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A man of ability, 36 years old, with 
office and selling experience with a high- 
grade manufacturer, desires a position as 
assistant sales manager with a_ high- 
grade company. Can sell, promote sales, 
supervise salesmen, and get results. Box 
1103, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Experienced advertising man, for five 
vears advertising manager for a big New 
England corporation making small tools 
is open for a new position. Have had 
fifteen years practical printing expe 
rience. Will be glad to furnish further 
particulars, age, etc. SALES MAN 
AGEMENT, Box 1204. 


CARTOONS FOR SALESMEN’S 
HOUSE ORGANS, ETC. 


Send for new proof sheet showing new 
sales cartoons by Lew Merrell. All sizes. 
Suited for use in house organs for sales- 
men, salesmen’s bulletins, post card en- 
closures, etc. Cost less than zinc etch- 
ings alone. The Dartnell Corporation, 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


If you want your advertising to have a 
little warmth and humanness without 
sacrifice of dignity or force, I’ll feel hon- 
ored by your inquiry. E. M. Dunbar, 
1913 Rowena street, Boston, Mass. 

Live, snappy sales articles, epigrams 
and anecdotal matter will help to liven 
up your House Organ or Sales Bulletin. 
I supply this material at a nominal monthly 
charge. Send me copies of your House 
Organ and I'll send vou material that 
you'll want a page or two of every 
month. Weekly letters to salesmen fur- 
nished at a nominal charge. J. J. Lutge, 
361 West 27th street, New York City. 

“T wish to register my thorough ap 
proval of this magazine and to say that 
| have had considerable assistance from 
it.’—Geo. B. Scott, Gen. Sales Mer., 
Henry Tetlow Co. 


BACK ISSUES 


Sales Management 


In Bound Volumes 


We have set aside 85 copies 
of each issue of the first 
twelve numbers (October, 
1918, to September, 1919) for 
bound volumes. Over 260 
pages of brass tack informa- 
tion for the sales manager. 
Index furnished if requested. 


In Loose Leaf Binder 

For the convenience of those desir- 
ing loose files of this volume, we 
can furnish the first twelve issues 
complete in a _ loose-leaf binder. 
This permits taking any desired 
issue out of file. Price complete, 
with binder, $4.00 postpaid. 


Bound in Buckram 


For library use we can furnish 

the twelve issues. substantially 
bound in heavy buckram, lettered 

| in gold. A very handsome addition 
| to the sales manager's library 
Price, $4.00 postpaid. { 
No back issues of volume 

{ one (except very recent) 
| are available separately. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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